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HELGI  HADDINGJASKATI  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  OLD 
NORSE  HERO-LEGEND 

I.  “ Haddingjaskati”  and  the  “haddingjar” 

Jacob  Grimm  in  the  second  edition  of  his  German  mythology* 
had  already  discovered  the  etymological  identity  of  OHG.  hertinga, 
AgS.  heardingas,  ON.  haddingjar  with  the  Astingi,  Asdingi  of  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  and  had  explained  them  as  derivatives  of 
the  Germanic  word  represented  by  haddr  of  the  Old  Norse  poetic 
language,  which  designated  the  hair  of  the  head.  This  material 
was  utilized  by  Mullenhoff  for  the  construction  of  a  Germanic 
myth  of  a  divine  brother-pair,  a  Teutonic  counterpart  to  the 
Sanskrit  Ahinau  and  the  Greek  Atoo-Koupoi.^  This  myth  con¬ 
structed  with  all  Miillenhoff’s  remarkable  powers  of  combination 
has  been  accepted  by  no  less  authorities  upon  Germanic  hero- 
legend  than  Sijmons,®  and  Jiriczek,*  to  say  nothing  of  the  mytholo¬ 
gies  of  R.  M.  Meyer®  and  Helm.®  Mullenhoff  builds  as  follows: 
Tacitus*  relates  that  an  East  Germanic  tribe,  the  N ahanarvali, 
worshipped  two  divine  brothers  who  were  called  Aids,  and  that 
this  cult  was  under  the  direction  of  a  priest  arrayed  in  woman’s 
finery  {“sacerdos  muliehri  ornatu”).  The  name  “Aanyyoi,  Asiingi, 
Asdingi  occurs  in  the  works  of  certain  Greek  and  Roman  his¬ 
torians  as  the  name  of  the  Vandilian  royal  dynasty  and  as  the  name 
of  an  East  Germanic  tribe.  This  name  means  “  men  with  women’s 
hair.”  Therefore  the  dynasty  of  Vandilian  kings  must  have 
superintended  as  priests  this  cult  of  the  divine  brothers,  from 
which  function  they  derived  their  name.  In  the  same  way  the 
tribe  “AffTiyyoi  received  its  name  from  the  cult  of  the  brother-pair. 
After  thus  identifying  the  priests  of  this  old  Germanic  cult 
Mullenhoff  proceeds  on  the  trail  of  the  brothers.  He  finds  them 
without  difficulty,  for  German  legend  tells  of  two  brothers  one 
of  whom  is  named  Ilartnit  {Hertni'S),  for  whose  name  a  manu¬ 
script  variant  Ilartiinc  or  Herding  occurs.  These  brothers  are 

‘  Deutsche  Mythologie,  2.  Ausg.,  I,  316  f.  1844. 

’  Zeitschr.  f.  deutsches  Allert.,  XII,  344  fl.  1865;  cf.  already  X,  556  f.  1856. 

’  Paul’s  Grundr.,  IIP,  677  ff.  1898. 

‘  Deutsche  Heldensage,  3.  Aufl.,  164  fif.  1906. 

•  Altgerm.  Religionsgesch.,  397  f.  1910. 

*  Altgerm.  Religionsgesch.,  I,  321  ff.  1913.  (This  author  is  more  reserved 
in  his  acceptance.) 

’  Germania,  Cap.  43. 


therefore  the  “Hartungen,"  the  “heavenly  twins”  of  Tacitus, 
and  as  Old  Icelandic  sources  mention  two  Haddingjar  among 
the  sons  of  Arngrimr  these  are  obviously  the  same.  German 
legend,  it  is  true,  localized  Hartnit  “von  Riuzen,”  but  German 
tradition  had  long  since  come  to  regard  the  V^andals  as  Slavs. 
Mullenhoff  points  finally  to  a  further  correspondence  between 
the  Norse  and  German  matter,  in  that  Helgi  Haddingjaskati 
in  the  Hrdmundar  saga  Greipssonar  is  assisted  in  battle  by  his 
frilla  (a  valkyrie)  Kara,  and  in  a  similar  way  HertniS  in  the 
'pi'Sreks  saga  by  his  wife  Ostacia,  a  sorceress,  who  participates  in 
battle  in  the  form  of  a  flying  dragon. 

As  Miillenhoff’s  myth  in  spite  of  considerable  authoritative 
agreement  has  been  repudiated  by  Voretzsch,®  Paul,®  Singer,*® 
Schneider**  and  Von  der  Leyen*®  it  will  suffice  to  call  attention 
briefly  to  the  groundlessness  of  Mullenhoff’s  combinations.*®  The 
weak  points  in  his  structure  are  the  following:  1.  Tacitus’ 
brothers  were  called  Aids,  not  Asdingi,  nor  is  there  any  mention 
of  Asdingi  in  any  connection  with  them.  2.  There  is  no  identity 
or  relation  of  meaning  between  Asdingi  and  sacerdos  mnliebri 
ornatu.  This  we  shall  develop  directly  in  detail.  With  this  the 
connection  with  Tacitus  and  the  mythical  nature  of  the  Haddingjar 
must  fall.  3.  The  German  brothers  are  not  Ilartungen,  nor  is 
there  anything  else  whatever  to  connect  them  with  the  Norse 
Haddingjar.  With  this  the  Norse  material  is  isolated  from  the 
German  and  we  have  merely  the  Scandinavian  brothers  named 
Haddingr  or  together  Haddingjar  and  the  entirely  separate  hero 
Helgi  Haddingjaskati. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  Mullenhoff’s  reasons  for  connecting 
Tacitus’  Aids  with  the  Haddingjar  were,  apart  from  the  duality 
of  brothers,  which  is  of  little  significance  as  brother-pairs  are 
common  in  Germanic  hero-legend  and  especially  so  in  Old  Norse 

•  Eplsche  Studien,  I,  320  ff.  1900;  cf.  Jiriczek,  Beiblall  zur  Anglia,  XII,  261  ff. 
1901. 

*  Silz.  ber.  bayr.  Akad.  IFm.  zu  MUnchen,  Phil.-philol.  u.  hist.  Cl.,  1900, 
p.  317. 

'»  Anz.  f.  deiitsches  Altcrt.,  XXVII,  322.  1901. 

**  Gedichle  uiui  Sage  von  Wolfdictrich,  379  ff.  1913. 

Deutsche  Lit.-zcit.,  XXXl\',2lS7.  1913;  cf.  also  Haupt,  Zur  niedcrdeutschen 
Dietrichsage,  57  ff.  1914. 

”  For  a  good  criticism  of  Mullenhoff’s  methods  cf.  A.  Olrik,  Danmarks 
Heltcdigtning,  I,  341  f.  1903. 
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literary  sources,  the  identification  of  the  sacerdos  muliebri  ornatu 
with  the  etymological  significance  of  Haddingjar.  This  identi¬ 
fication  is  not  however  justified  by  the  facts.  In  the  first  place 
muliebri  ornatu  specifies  nothing  more  than  that  this  priest  was 
clothed  in  woman’s  attire  or  decked  out  with  woman’s  finery. 
A  woman’s  coiffure  may  perhaps  be  surmised  as  a  part  of  his 
“make-up,”  but  would  have  formed  only  an  incidental  feature 
of  the  whole.  Granting  that  such  was  the  case,  Haddingjar  can 
not  mean  the  men  with  women’s  coiffures.  The  simplex  haddr 
certainly  did  not  have  at  all  the  meaning  of  bound  hair,  but  speci¬ 
fied  at  most  the  hair  of  the  head.*^  Nowhere  is  there  a  suggestion 
of  other  meaning  for  the  substantive.  With  this  fact  is  broken 
definitively  the  assumed  connection  with  the  Tacitean  priest, 
as  sacerdos  muliebri  ornatu  can  not  by  any  means  be  made  to  mean 
the  “priest  with  woman’s  hair.”  It  may  be  said  further  that  it 
is  very  much  a  question  whether  haddr  originally  meant  specifically 
woman’s  hair.  It  is  true  we  have  the  statement  of  Snorra  Edda}^ 
that  it  did  and  cases  of  the  use  of  the  word  appear  to  verify  the 
observation  of  Snorri  that  it  had  become  narrowed  in  his  time 
into  the  application  to  woman’s  hair  primarily  or  exclusively, 
but  that  the  personal  and  ethnical  name  Haddingr,  Asdingi  con¬ 
tains  the  meaning  “the  man  or  men  with  woman’s  hair”  is  not 
credible,  the  word  haddr  as  Kluge  states*®  may  well  be  etymologically 
related  to  our  word  hair,  and  if  the  probability  based  upon  these 
considerations  is  not  convincing,  there  is  one  case  in  Old  Norse 
poetry  where  compounded  in  adjectival  use  it  does  refer  to  a  male 
person,  namely  to  Odin  himself.  This  is  the  stanza  already 
mentioned  ascribed  to  Egill  Skallagrfmsson.*^  For  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  stanza  there  may  now  be  consulted  besides  Jonsson’s 
comment  in  his  edition  of  the  saga,  also  his  Den  norsk-islandske 
Skjaldedigtning}^  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  text-emenda¬ 
tions  offered  by  Jonsson*®  affects  not  at  all  the  reading  fallhadds 
and  its  application  to  Odin.  The  first  part  fall  is  assured  letter 

“  Cf.  the  .'^gS.  bundcnhcord,  “with  hair  bound,”  Beow.  3151;  the  ON.  fall- 
haddr,  Egih  saga,  ed.  F.  J6nsson  (Halle),  268;  also  the  kenning  haddr  jarZar^ 
“grass,”  etc. 

I,  540:  lldr  heilir  Id,  haddr  pat  er  koniir  hafa. 

“  Etymolog.  Worterb.,  7.  Aufl.,  185.  1910. 

"  Egils  saga,  ed.  Jonsson  (Halle),  268. 

'»  I,  A,  48;  B,  42.  1908. 

*•  Cf.  the  works  cited  in  footnote:  .-V,  48. 
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for  letter  by  alliteration  and  a6alhending,  that  the  latter  part  is 
corrupt  has  occurred  to  no  one  except  as  Better  suggested^®  that 
it  may  have  read  originally  fallhatts}^  There  is  however  in  Old 
Norse  neither  an  adjective  fallhattr  nor  a  noun  fallhqttr,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  verb  falla  with  reference  to  hair 
is  well-known.“  That  Odin  should  be  represented  with  long 
flowing  hair  is  quite  to  be  expected,  as  such  was  the  pride  of  the 
male  Norwegian-Icelander  of  the  early  period while  the  accom¬ 
panying  long  flowing  beard  is  attested  for  Odin  by  bynames  such 
as  Langbar6r,  Sf6skeggr,  SiSgrani,  etc. 

The  mythical  interpretation  of  the  Haddingjar  having  proven  to 
be  entirely  ungrounded,  there  remains  the  legendary,  with  its 
problem  as  to  a  common  Germanic  element  claimed  by  Miillen- 
hoff  or  other  relationship  between  German  and  Scandinavian 
matter.  The  criticism  of  Miillenhoff’s  conception  of  such  rela¬ 
tionship  resolves  itself  into  two  questions:  1.  whether  there  were 
German  Ilariungen  (or  more  correctly  Ilartunge)  corresponding  to 
Scandinavian  Haddingjar-,  2.  the  relation  of  what  is  told  of 
Ostacia  to  that  related  of  Kara.  The  first  question  may  be  an¬ 
swered  without  reserve  in  the  negative:  Hartnit  and  his  brother 
are  nowhere  referred  to  as  Ilartunge  and  Miillenhoff  in  desigrating 
them  as  such  was  evidently  influenced  by  the  German  brother- 
pair,  the  Harlunge.  Neither  is  there  a  vestige  of  legend  related 
of  the  Norse  Haddingjar  that  connects  them  with  Hartnit  and 
his  younger  brother.  The  only  ground  of  connection  left  is  the 
manuscript-variant  Hartunc,  Herding  for  Hartnit,  Hertn(6.  But 
this  applies  to  only  one  of  the  two  brothers  and  is  here  not  even 
by  Miillenhoff  regarded  as  the  preferred  reading.  That  this  very 
common  Germanic  name  should  have  been  substituted  in  certain 
MSS  for  the  similar  one  is  not  at  all  strange;  the  only  thing  remark¬ 
able  about  it  is  that  it  should  in  two  quite  different  places  appar¬ 
ently  independently  be  substituted  for  the  name  of  the  same 
legendary  person.  Such  coincidence  is  however  not  absolutely 
impossible  and  manuscript-relationships  must  at  any  rate  be 

**  Die  Lausavisur  dcr  Egils  saga  in  Ahhandl.  z.  germ.  Philol.,  Festgabe  f.  R. 
Heinzel  (1898),  p.  27  of  Sondcrabzug. 

Cf.  Si‘Sh(}ttr  as  name  of  Odin. 

“  Cf.  the  citations  of  Fritzner,  Ordhog,  I,  370. 

“  Cf.  Weinhold,  Allnordisrhrs  Lcben,  182;  GuSmundsson  in  Paul’s  Grundr., 
IIP,  443. 


given  due  consideration  in  either  case  with  reference  to  establishing 
the  value  of  the  variant.  First  the  \>i6reks  saga:  the  form  Herding, 
Herdink,  while  Low  German  and  interesting  enough,  is  confined 
to  a  single  MS  (i4)  of  the  fifteenth-century  Swedish  translation  of 
the  saga,  the  Swedish  version  being  especially  given  to  Low  Ger¬ 
man  forms  of  the  names.^^  It  must  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the 
exclusive  form  even  in  A,  where  Hernid  also  occurs,®  also  that 
three  other  Herdings  of  Swedish  A  stand  for  different  names  of 
the  Icelandic-Norwegian  saga:  1.  for  another  Hertni'Sf^  2.  for 
Orlntti;  3.  for  Herpegn.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  last  one, 
Swedish  B  prefers  the  form  Herdvedh,  while  the  Swedish  prose- 
chronicle,  which  had  used  an  earlier  and  better  MS  of  the  Swedish 
translation  of  the  pi^reks  saga,  shows  correctly  Hertnid  and  Hernit?’’ 
These  considerations  divest  the  variant  reading  Herding  of  the 
XtiiSreks  saga  of  any  value  whatever  for  the  history  of  the  German 
hero-legend,  in  fact  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  goes  back, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  German  source  showing  the  same 
variant.® 

With  reference  to  this  source,  the  Rosengarten,  the  case  is  not 
quite  so  simple.  For  the  manuscript-relations  of  this  work  the 
edition  of  Holz  is  to  be  consulted.^®  In  his  list  of  names  (p.  266) 
we  ascertain  that  the  forms  of  this  name  in  MSS  in  which  it  occurs 
are  as  follows:  Hart  nit,  b]  Hertnit,  f,  T;  Herting,  P;  Hartung,  s,  h- 
That  5  and  h  agree  with  each  other  was  to  be  expected,  as  their 
very  close  mutual  relation  was  noted  already  by  W.  Grimm  and 
confirmed  by  Holz,  while  their  critical  worth  is  relatively  little. 
The  Herting  of  p,  which  according  to  Holz  is  closely  related  to 
T,  is  more  disconcerting,  but  leaves  Hartnit  {Hertnit)  better  sub¬ 
stantiated  than  the  other  form,  as  no  one  has  disputed.®  It 
must  however  be  further  noted  that  the  printed  Heldenbuch, 
derived  as  Holz  thinks  from  the  .d -class  of  MSS,  contains  in  its 

«  Cf.  edition  of  Hylt6n-Cavallius,  XXXVIII  ff.  1850. 

“  Loc.  cit.,  378  ff. 

“  Swedish  A  has  here  again  in  one  place  Hernid. 

Cf.  G.  Storm,  Sagnkredsene  om  Karl  den  Store  og  Didrik  af  Bern,  149  f., 
227  f.  1874. 

**  For  the  influence  of  the  German  Heldenbuch  upon  the  Swedish  Didriks 
Chronicle  cf.  G.  Storm,  op.  cit.,  166. 

**  Die  Gedichte  vom  Rosengarten  zu  Worms,  XXII.  1893. 

Cf.  also  Holz,  Zum  Rosengarten,  23  (footnote).  1889. 
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Vorrede^^  the  name  Hartung  for  the  same  hero,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  version  of  Rosengarten  contained  in  this  collection 
lacks  this  hero,  that  its  Wolfdietrich  has  a  Hartenit  ausz  sponger 
lande  (p.  517)  and  that  the  Vorrede  occurs  also  in  our  Strassburg 
MS  (5)  of  the  Rosengarten,  this  s  as  will  be  recalled  having  regu¬ 
larly  the  form  Hartung?^  Hartnit  and  his  brother  are  not  then 
Hartunge  and  in  fact  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Old 
Icelandic  Haddingjar.  Whether  what  is  related  of  Ostacia  in  the 
'^i^reks  saga  be  related  to  what  is  told  of  Kara  in  the  Griplur^ 
is  then  a  question  for  itself  which  belongs  rather  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  contents  and  sources  of  the  legend  of  Helgi  Hadding- 
jaskati.  If  there  be  a  real  relation,  it  may  as  likely  be  one  of  loan 
from  the  one  side  or  the  other  as  a  survival  in  both  cases  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  same  primitive  Germanic  legend. 

We  have  then  as  personages  of  the  Scandinavian  hero-legend 
two  brothers  referred  to  singly  as  Haddingr  or  together  as  Had¬ 
dingjar  and  a  Helgi  H  adding]  as  kali.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  the  byname  of  Helgi  identified  him  as  a  hero  who  performed 
mighty  deeds  for  the  two  (royal)  Haddingjar,  that  it  meant  in 
other  words  “the  hero,  or  champion,  of  the  Haddingjar.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  idea  is  confirmed  by,  or  rather  probably  origi¬ 
nated  from,  Icelandic  sources.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
occurred  to  anyone  that  the  earliest  Icelandic  source  showing  this 
interpretation  is  the  Gripliir  from  about  1400.  According  to  these 
(II,  18;  IV,  23)  be  was  stafnbin  of  two  Swedish  kings  both  of  whom 
bore  the  name  of  Hadding.  The  part  which  these  two  kings  take  in 
the  action  is  in  no  way  so  important  or  characteristic  that  it  can  lay 
any  claim  to  legendary  age,  as  can  for  example  that  of  Helgi  and 
Blindur  bolvfs,  on  the  contrary  the  author  is  manifestly  at  a  loss 
to  dispose  of  both  of  them.  The  suspicion  is  almost  inevitable 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Hadding  brothers  at  all  is  due  to  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  etymological  significance  of  Hadding- 
jaskati,  perhaps  helped  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  two  brothers 
Haddingjar  among  the  sons  of  Arngrfmr.  This  suspicion  is  rather 
confirmed  than  otherwise  if  one  consider  the  next  earlier  attempt 

•'  A.  von  Keller,  Das  deutsche  Hddenbuch  (Bibl.  d.  lUl.  Ver.  in  Sluttgart,  nr. 
87),  3.  1867. 

••  Cl.  also  Sijmons  in  Paul’s  Grundr.  Ill-,  642.  1898;  Von  der  Hagen,  Helden- 
huch,  I,  p.  XC.  1855;  Holz,  Die  Gedkhte  vom  Rosengarten,  XCVII  f.  1893. 

“  These  rimur  are  the  source  of  the  late  Hrumundar  saga  used  by  Miillenhoff. 
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in  the  same  direction,  namely  that  contained  in  the  attartqlur 
of  the  Flateyjarbdk  (I,  24).  In  these  Haddingr  is  the  name  of 
various  eponymical  kings  of  Haddingjadalr  (Hallingdal  in  Norway) 
and  pelamQrk.  In  this  line  three  successive  kings  bore  the  name 
of  Haddingr,  then  followed  Hggni  enn  rau?5i,  then  three  more 
Haddingjar  in  succession,  with  one  of  whom  was  associated  Helgi 
Haddingjaskati.  This  last  source  is  a  relatively  late  part  of  the 
legendary-eponymical  material  given  in  the  form  of  genealogies 
in  the  Flateyjarbdk  and  I  have  elsewhere®^  found  reason  to  think 
that  this  particular  part  can  hardly  be  older  than  from  the  last 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  connection  of  Helgi  with  a 
king  Haddingr  is  here  evidently  a  matter  of  etymology  and  has 
manifestly  no  relation  to  the  Haddingjar,  sons  of  Arngrimr.  In 
the  total  absence  of  any  previous  connection  of  this  sort  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  such  connection  shown  here  where  we  might  reasonably 
look  for  it  we  are  abundantly  justified  in  regarding  with  suspicion 
this  interpretation  of  Haddingjaskati.  Earlier  sources  dealing  with 
Helgi  Haddingjaskati  mention  no  Haddingjar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme  whether  Haddingjaskati  could 
have  had  originally  such  meaning.  Haddingjakappi  might  be 
intelligible  in  this  sense,  but  skati  is  hardly  synonymous  with 
kappi.  In  the  plural  skatnar  is,  it  is  true,  used  in  the  sense  of 
“heroes,”  “men,”  but  in  singular  its  meaning  is  “king”“  and 
the  meaning  for  example  of  “generous  man,”  so  far  as  it  may 
hold  for  it  or  its  compounds,  is  certainly  secondary.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  on  this  ground,  such  doubt  must  be  pretty 
thoroughly  dispelled  by  the  analogy  with  skati  Mceringa  of  the 
Rok-stone,  the  well-known  Swedish  rune-stone  regarded  as  dating 
from  about  900  A.  D.“  This  epithet  applies  to  pjoSrekr,  as 
appears  beyond  question  and  Bugge  finally  agreed®^,  and  char¬ 
acterizes  him  as  king  of  a  race  or  tribe,  the  Maringar,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  Dear's  Lament^^  confirming  admirably  the  title. 

**  Hdlfs  saga  ok  Ildlfsrekka,  9,  27.  1909. 

**  Cf.  Egilsson,  Lexicon  poeticum,  7 19. 

**  Cf.  Noreen,  Altsckwedische  Grammalik,  491  ff.  1904;  F.  J6nsson  has  already 
(Aarb.  f.  nord.  Oldkyndighed  og  Hist.,  1907,  p.  253)  compared  the  two  epithets 
but  takes  Haddingjaskati  in  the  sense  of  “hero  of  the  Haddingjar,”  which  is 
not  the  meaning  that  the  analog>'  would  suggest. 

*’  Kongl.  Vitterhets  Hist,  och  Antiq.  Akad.  Handlingar,  XXXI,  no.  3,  p.  22, 
1888. 

Grein-Wiilcker,  Bibl.  d.  ags.  Poesie,  I,  279. 
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With  this  epithet  may  be  compared  further  similar  ones  from  the 
scaldic  poetry,  as  ]fengill  Moera,  stillir  Mcera,  Mcera  fdlkverjandi, 
Mcera  gramr,  Mcera  hilmir,^^  the  Moerir  being  the  inhabitants 
of  NorlSmoeri  and  Sunnmoeri  in  western  Norway,  used  by  synecdoche 
in  these  epithets  for  Norwegians  as  a  whole,  the  epithet  meaning 
then  in  each  case  “king  of  the  Norwegians”  or  “of  Norway.” 
Here  is  analogy  enough  to  justify  the  assumption  that  Hadding- 
jaskati  is  an  epithet  for  the  hero  Helgi  taken  over  from  poetical 
matter  which  dealt  with  him  and  his  deeds,  and  that  it  designated 
him  as  “king  of  the  Haddingjar.”^® 

Before  attempting  further  identification  of  the  Haddingjar 
it  seems  advisable  to  consider  the  personal  name  Haddingr  in  its 
relation  to  the  ethnical  appellation  Haddingjar.  Entirely  without 
foundation  is  the  reasoning  of  Binz,^^  who  finds  in  English  cases 
of  the  name  Harding,  Herding  evidence  of  English  acquaintance 
with  the  legend  of  the  “  Hartungen.”  True,  he  finds  only  the  fam¬ 
ily-name,  not  that  of  the  two  individuals,  and  as  we  have  already 
seen  that  these  brothers  were  never  called  Hartunge,  the  con¬ 
nection  is  obviously  valueless.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  was 
a  common  Germanic  personal  name,  as  is  easily  ascertained. 
In  Scandinavia  its  antiquity  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  its  use 
is  practically  confined  to  legendary  persons,  or  those  whose  names 
have  entered  into  place-names;^’*  it  is  known  also  from  a  Swedish 
runic  stone.^  For  its  occurrence  in  England  see  besides  Binz 
Searle,  Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxonicum,  280,  286,  -291  f.  1897;  in 
Germany  Forstemann,  AUdeutsches  N amenbiich,  I**,  752.  That  a 
personal  name  corresponds  in  form  with  an  ethnical  one  may 
not  infrequently  be  observed  in  Scandinavian-Germanic  usage: 
cf.  for  example  Varinn  and  the  Varini,  Gauti  and  the  Gaular, 
etc.  Nor  can  it  be  immediately  inferred  in  such  cases  that  the 

*’  Cf.  Egilsson,  Lexicon  poeticum,  564;  Wis6n,  Carmina  norroena,  II,  208. 

MiillenhofT  {op.  cit.  351)  is  obliged  in  order  to  compare  the  matter  of  Helgi 
Haddingjaskati  with  that  of  HertnfS  in  the  ptSre/fej  saga  to  further  identify 
Helgi  with  the  Haddingjar  as  him.self  a  Hadding,  and  this  idea  is  taken  up 
by  Jiriczek  {Beiblall  zur  Anglia,  XII,  263.  1901),  who  could  e.xplain  Had¬ 
dingjaskati  (cf.  ksa-\)6rr,  etc.)  as  “the  hero  who  was  a  Hadding,”  but  this 
seems  quite  ungrounded. 

«  PBBeilrage,  XX,  201.  1895. 

Cf.  Rygh,  Gamle  Personnavne  i  norske  Sledsname,  108  f.  1901. 

“  Hatikr  (Liljegren,  Rttn-U rkunder ,  no.  1325)  from  Vestergotland  (figured  in 
Bautil,  No.  978). 


name  places  its  bearer  among  the  nationality  or  ethnical  aggre¬ 
gate  represented  by  the  same  name.  That  can  for  example  in 
the  case  of  our  Haddingr,  Harding,  etc.,  manifestly  not  be  true.'*'* 
On  the  other  hand  if  ethnical  names  have,  as  is  generally  assumed, 
their  origin  in  appellatives,  and  personal  names  a  similar  origin, 
as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Germanic  names,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  whatever  why  the  same  appellative  may  not  have  been  used 
independently  for  a  person  and  for  a  group  of  related  persons, 
that  is  a  tribe.  If  Haddingr  for  example  were  the  name  applied 
to  a  person  with  an  unusual  growth  of  hair  upon  his  head,  a  tribe 
distinguished  by  this  characteristic  may  readily  have  been  called 
Haddingjar,  and  there  is  for  that  matter  no  reason  why  the  same 
appellative  may  not  have  been  applied  to  different  Germanic 
tribes  as  well  as  to  different  Germanic  individuals  in  widely  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Germanic  territory.  The  ethnical  and  personal 
names  must  then  in  all  cases  be  dealt  with  separately,  except  as 
there  be  special  reason  for  connecting  them. 

As  the  two  Haddingjar  have  so  frequently  been  brought  into 
connection  with  Helgi  Haddingjaskati  they  should  claim  at  this 
point  our  attention.  They  are  mentioned  in  four  different  sources 
among  the  list  of  sons  of  Arngrimr,  namely  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,*'^ 
in  the  Eddie  song  Hyndlul}o6  (23),  in  the  Hervarar  saga*^  and  in 
a  verse  of  the  Qrvar-Odds  saga,*’’  the  sons  of  Arngrimr  being  the 
opponents  of  the  foster-brothers  Qrvar-Oddr  and  Hjalmarr  in  the 
legendary  battle  of  Samsey.  Nothing  characteristic  is  related  of 
them,  except  as  the  Hervarar  saga  informs  us  that  they  were 
twins  and  together  not  more  efficient  than  their  brother  Anganti^r 
alone,  the  latter  information  being  confirmed  by  the  Qrvar-Odds 
saga.  For  this  information  there  is  no  further  evidence  of  especial 
antiquity,  nor  does  it  necessarily  point  to  any  legend  (and  still 
less  to  any  myth)  connected  with  the  two  brothers,  but  may  readily 
be  considered  a  casual  comparison  calculated  toacc  entuate  the 

“  Olrik  has  on  this  point  been  led  into  error  when  he  {Danmarks  Heltedigtning, 
I,  68.  1903)  attempts  to  find  in  the  Old  Norse  name  Hoekingr  used  in  kennings 
as  name  of  sea-king  or  viking-chieftain  identity  with  the  Hdcingas  of  the  Old 
English  poem  IFiSilb.  The  etymological  identity  is  indisputable,  but  there 
is  no  other  necessary  connection  and  Hoking  was  a  not  uncommon  old  Germanic 
name  (cf.  Forstemann,  op.  cil.,  I,  862;  Searle,  op.  cit.,  300). 

«  Ed.  Holder,  166. 

S.  Bugge,  Norrone  Skrifter,  206,  300. 

Ed.  Boer  (Halle),  stanza  8,  p.  .S2. 


prowess  of  the  hero  Angant^r.  That  both  bore  the  same  name  is 
not  in  the  least  remarkable.  In  looking  up  parallels  for  the  two 
brother-pairs  of  the  Hdlfs  saga  (two  Steinn,  distinguished  as 
InKSteinn  and  t/tsieinn;  two  Hrdkr,  namely  Hrdkr  enn  svarti  and 
Hrdkr  enn  hvUi)  I  found  such  pairs  strewn  in  great  numbers  through¬ 
out  the  Old  Norse  literature  and  they  were  explainable  in  two 
ways.  Most  of  them  represented  a  legendary  tendency  to  give 
to  two  brothers,  just  as  otherwise  to  two  persons  associated  under 
the  same  category  (compare  for  example  the  two  berserkir  both 
named  Haukr,*^  the  two  jarls  of  Bretland  Hugi  pru6i  and  Hugi 
digri,*^  etc.)  the  same  name.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  not 
infrequently  happen  that  two  sons  in  case  of  a  rather  numerous 
family  actually  received  the  same  name,®®  as  they  were  named 
after  different  paternal  and  maternal  relatives  who  had  the  same 
name.®*  The  three  sons  by  name  of  Hdlfdan  assigned  in  Icelandic 
sources  to  the  Norwegian  king  Haraldr  harfagri  appear  to  illustrate 
both  principles.  Halfdan  svarti  and  Halfdan  hafoeta  (haleggr) 
are  undoubtedly  historical,  the  former  evidently  named  after 
Harald’s  father  Halfdan  svarti,®^  Halfdan  hviti  (mentioned  only 
by  Snorri)®*  is  at  most  an  unhistorical  counterpart  to  Halfdan 
svarti.®* 

Of  divine  brother-pair  with  women’s  coiffure  or  attended  by 
priest  with  such  coiffure  (Miillenhoff  appears  to  have  taken  for 
granted  that  the  latter  presupposed  the  former)  there  is  in  these 
two  Haddingjar  no  trace  whatever.  Other  legendary  personages 
of  the  same  name  appear  to  have  played  a  much  more  prominent 
r61e  in  Scandinavian  legend  than  these,  notably  the  Hadingus  of 
whose  trip  to  the  lower  world  Saxo  relates,®®  but  a  connection  of 
Helgi’s  byname  H adding] askati  with  this  hero  is  as  impossible  as 
with  the  others  and  the  ethnical  content  is  alone  left  us.  It 

*•  Kristnisaga,  chap.  II,  par.  7. 

*•  Heimskringla,  III,  247. 

On  the  Old  Icelandic  system  of  naming  children  after  deceased  relatives 
cf.  G.  Storm,  Ark.f.  nord.  Filol.,  IX,  199  fl.  1893. 

“  For  a  similar  possibility  in  Norway  in  recent  times  cf.  Aasen,  Norsk  Navne- 
bog,  100.  1878. 

For  the  transfer  of  byname  along  with  the  other  name  cf.  Kahle,  Ark. 
f.  nord.  Filol.,  XXVI,  149  f.  1909. 

“  Heimskringla,  1, 122,  etc. 

“  Cf.  the  paper  on  the  sons  of  Harald  by  Koht,  {Norsk)  Hislorisk  Tidsskrift, 
IV.  Rk.,  2.  Bd.,  241  fif.  1904. 

«  Ed.  Holder,  19  ff. 


remains  therefore  to  identify  the  tribe  Iladdingjar  contained  in 
the  byname.  No  such  people  is  now  known  from  Scandinavia. 
We  do  know,  however,  as  already  noted,  that  an  East  Germanic 
tribe  was  known  by  the  same  name  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  tribal  names  of  the  East  Germans  are 
identical  with  those  of  Scandinavia  {Harudes,  Rugii,  Goths,  Bur¬ 
gundians,  etc.).“  The  fact  of  this  frequently  recurring  identity 
of  names  makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  have 
been  Asdingi  or  Haddingjar  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as  among  the 
East  Germanic  tribes,  either  as  the  parent  stock  from  which  the 
latter  derived  their  name  and  at  least  in  part  their  descent,  or  less 
likely  from  a  coincidental  use  of  the  same  name.  One  allusion  to 
such  a  Scandinavian  people  is  in  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  no  mean  importance:  I  refer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  rune-song 
preserved  in  Hickes’  Thesaurus  of  1705,  the  MS  having  since 
been  lost,  a  MS  dating  according  to  Brandi”  from  a  time  not 
earlier  than  the  eleventh  century;  the  poem  or  at  least  parts  of 
it  may  however  be  much  older.  The  twenty-second  stanza  of  this 
poem  explaining  the  rune  5®*  informs  us  that  Ing  was  first  seen 
among  the  East-Danes  {mid  Eastdenum),  that  he  thence  proceeded 
eastward  over  the  sea,  and  further  that  he  received  his  name  from 
the  heardingas.  As  to  this  last  word  there  are  two  current  inter¬ 
pretations:  that  of  Grimm,  Grein  and  Brandi  that  it  is  an  appella¬ 
tive  and  means  simply  “heroes,”  referring  then  to  the  East-Danes, 
and  the  other  expressed  by  various  scholars  and  incorporated  by 
Wiilcker  in  his  text  that  a  people  or  tribe,  the  Heardingas,  are  to  be 
sought  in  it.  For  the  appellative  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  “hero” 
Jakob  Grimm^®  alludes  in  a  footnote  to  the  Bohemian  hrdina, 
Polish  hardzina  (=“hero”),  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  if  any  he  took  to  be  their  relation  to  the  Germanic  word. 
The  Slavic  words  are  not  at  all  loan-words  from  the  Germanic, 
but  regularly  formed  derivatives  of  a  common  Slavic  adjective.*® 

**  Cf.  Much,  Deutsche  Slammeskunde,  28.  1900;  Kossinna,  Indogerm.  Forsch., 
VII,  276  ff.  1896. 

"  Paul’s  Grundr.,  IP,  1,  964.  1908. 

Cf.  Grein-Wiilcker,  Bibl.  d.  ags.  Poesie,  I,  335. 

**  Geschichte  der  deulschen  Sprache,  I,  448.  1848. 

•“  Cf.  Miklosich,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  slavischen  Sprachen,  64 
(gerdu).  1886  and  the  same  author’s  Vergleichende  LauUehre  der  slav.  Sprachen, 
2.  Ausg.,  543.  1879;  more  recently  Bemeker,  Slav.  etym.  Wbrterb.,  370.  1910; 
Slavic  loan-words  from  Germanic  ones  in  -ing  look  quite  differently,  cf.  Von- 
drik,  Vergl.  slav.  Gram.,  I,  118  f.  1906. 


That  the  German  word  was  influenced  by  the  similar  Slavic  one 
in  acquiring  the  meaning  “hero,”  if  possible,  is  hardly  likely, 
and  has  at  any  rate  no  bearing  upon  our  inquiry,  to  which  it  is 
only  of  importance  to  eliminate  the  Slavic  word  as  evidence  of 
a  common  Germanic  appellative  in  the  sense  of  “hero.”  There 
remain  two  widely  separated  cases  of  the  Germanic  appellative, 
one  of  which  is  beyond  dispute,  namely  the  Old  High  German 
hertinga  given  and  explained  by  Notker®*  as  equivalent  to  the  classi¬ 
cal  heroes.  The  other  case  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  heardingas  occurring 
twice  in  the  poem  Elene  (lines  25,  130),  which  is  commonly  in 
dictionaries  and  vocabularies  assigned  the  same  meaning, — incor¬ 
rectly,  it  seems  to  me.  If  one  refer  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  he  will  find  them  in  the  account  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Constantine’s  battle  against  barbarians  on  the  Danube,  that 
battle  preceded  by  the  dream  of  the  heavenly  cross  with  the 
device  “/m  hoc  signo  vinces"  above  it.  The  barbarian  opponents 
of  the  Roman  emperor  are  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  ethnical 
names:  Hiinas,  Hre^gotan,  Hre^as,  Francan,  Hiigas.  These  same 
barbarians  are  also  referred  to  as  heardingas.  Why  this  last 
should  not  similarly  be  interpreted  as  an  ethnical  name  I  can 
not  see,  as  it  is  known  to  be  identical  with  the  ethnical  appellation 
Asdingi  and  is  here  definitely  associated  with  a  number  of  ethnical 
names  applied  to  the  same  barbarians  as  itself.  It  is  questionable 
in  the  extreme  whether  the  author  would  have  graced  the  bar¬ 
barian  enemy  of  Constantine  with  the  unnecessary  appellative 
“heroes.”  Certainly  he  does  it  nowhere  else,  though  he  speaks 
of  them  as  “brave”  (lines  21,  38,  etc.),  but  that  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing.  Where  he  alludes  to  them  elsewhere  by  an 
appellative  it  is  “the  enemy,”  “the  heathens,”  etc.  In  line  130 
“heroes”  as  an  epithet  would  be  especially  out  of  place,  where 
their  defeat,  dispersal  and  flight  are  being  recounted.  There  is 
in  Anglo-Saxon  no  other  recorded  occurrence  of  the  appellative 
use  of  the  word  to  establish  a  probability  of  such  meaning  in 
the  rune-poem  and  Elene  against  the  evidence  of  the  context. 
The  only  analogy  for  this  appellative  meaning  is  the  OHG.  hertinga, 
which  should  have  as  much  weight  against  as  for  this  meaning 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  only  way  in  which  such  appellative 
meaning  could  well  have  come  about  would  be  as  an  appellative 
development  from  the  ethnical  name.  The  Hertinga  were  espe- 
“  Ed.  Piper,  I,  822. 


cially  brave,  therefore  brave  men  were  called  herlingaP  That 
this  same  process  should  have  taken  place  in  the  same  word  both 
in  Germany  and  England  is  conceivable,  but  rather  unlikely  and 
the  probability  of  its  having  passed  from  the  one  country  to  the 
other  in  this  later  and  secondary  sense  is  not  much  greater.  In 
fact  the  hertinga  =  ^' heroes"  is  much  better  understood  as  occurring 
only  in  Notker,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  reasons  for  inferring 
this  equation  for  Anglo-Saxon  we  are  left  with  the  unimpeachable 

AgS.  IIeardingas=  |  |  >  *^he  other  or  both.  The 

Ileardingas  of  Elene  is  of  little  further  assistance  to  us,  as  the  name 
has  little  relation  to  the  Latin  source  of  the  poet,  which  spoke 
only  of  barbari,  and  must  then  be  classed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  other  ethnical  names  used,  which  are  only  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  names  familiar  to  the  poet  and  used  with  little  or  no 
geographical  or  historical  appropriateness  to  convey  the  idea  of 
barbarian  European  peoples  of  an  earlier  age.  Much  more  definite 
is  the  evidence  of  the  rune-song,  where  they  are  apparently  put= 
East-Danes.“  That  Saxo’s  Iladingus  who  introduced  the  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Freyr  {Fr()blodf*  Freyr=Ing)  into  Denmark  is,  as  Rieger 
surmised,  the  eponymic  representative  of  this  Danish  people  is 
conceivable  enough.®^ 

Kennings  containing  the  name  Iladdingjar  remain  to  be  discussed. 
Of  these  I  know  of  two:  one  from  the  poetic  Edda,^  the  other 
from  a  Scaldic  poem.®^  In  these  the  name  is  commonly  referred 
to  the  Iladingus  of  Saxo,  either  in  connection  with  his  trip  to  the 
lower  world  there  related  or  in  connection  with  his  viking-career 
also  there  described.  This  current  interpretation  is  accepted  by 
Olrik®*  without  discussion.  The  case  is  not  however  so  simple 
either  in  respect  to  the  name-forms  or  their  meanings.  In  fact 
Jonsson  gives  without  full  explanation  an  entirely  different  trans- 

The  pwstulation  of  a  separate  derivation  for  some  of  these  clearly  cognate 
word-forms  (cf.  e.  g.  Jiriczek,  Beiblatt  zur  Anglia,  XII,  261,  note)  seems  unnec¬ 
essary  pains. 

"  Cf.  Rieger,  Zeitschr.  f.  deutsches  Altert.,  XI,  193  f.  1859. 

“  Saxo,  ed.  Holder,  30. 

“  Munch’s  {Del  norske  Folks  Hist.,  I,  1,  222.  1852)  identification  of  Saxo’s 
Iladingus  with  NjQrtSr-Freyr  appears  to  have  met  with  little  recognition. 

«  C«Sr.  kv.,  II,  23. 

•’  Cf.  Egilsson,  Lexicon  poeticum,  283. 

«•  Sakses  Oldhistorie,  I,  130.  1892;  II,  2,  1894. 
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lation  of  the  case  found  in  the  Udleygjatal  of  Eyvindr  skalda- 
spillir  (stanza  11).®®  The  word  occurs  here  in  the  expression 
Haddingja  ra/=the  Haddingjar  according  to  J6nsson  who  com¬ 
pares  with  it  the  e.xpression  TfwSa  val  (=the  Vends)  in  a  verse 
of  Gu'5))ormr  sindri.®®  See  also  val  Gotna  (  =  the  Goths)  in  the 
Eddie  poem  HamSesmdl  30.  Professor  Jonsson  has  then  under¬ 
stood  the  form  Haddingja  employed  in  the  verse  of  Eyvindr  as 
a  genitive  plural  of  the  name  of  a  people  or  tribe,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  anywhere  expressed  himself  upon  the  identity 
of  this  people.  If  hrdka  bjdr  Haddingja  vals  formed  here  altogether 
a  compound  kenning,  the  application  of  Haddingja  would  be  imma¬ 
terial  and  it  might  very  well  be  understood  as  haddingjar  =  heroes,” 
if  such  an  appellative  had  ever  existed  in  Old  Icelandic,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  such  is  hardly  the  case,  for  hrdka  bjdr  is  a  complete 
kenning  in  itself  meaning  “blood”  and  the  Haddingjar  may  well 
then  refer  definitely  to  opponents  against  whom  Sigur?5r  jarl 
had  distinguished  himself  in  battle.  SigurSr,  as  jarl  at  HlaSir, 
supported  king  Hakon  goiSi  against  the  sons  of  Eirfkr.  These 
latter,  making  their  headquarters  in  Denmark,  were  accompanied 
on  their  expedition  against  the  Norwegian  king  by  great  forces 
of  Danes.^*  The  Haddingjar  used  here  may  then  well  refer  to 
the  Danes  in  part  or  whple,  the  five  verses  in  question  meaning 
then:  “SigurSr  gave  the  ravens  the  blood  of  Danes,”  which  is 
poetically  as  apparently  also  historically  beyond  reproach.  If 
this  interpretation  is  correct  it  shows  that  Haddingjar  was  known 
to  Icelanders  of  the  tenth  century  as  the  name  of  the  Danish 
people  or  some  part  of  the  same  and  serves  admirably  to  confirm 
other  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

A  genitive  singular  Haddings  occurs  in  a  verse  ascribed  to  the 
scald  Halldorr  skvaldri  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  stanza  being 
cited  in  the  saga  Magnus  blinda  ok  Haralds  gilla  of  the  Hchnskringla, 
but  only  in  the  Codex  Frisianus’’'^.  If  the  Haddings  in  this  -tanza 
is  to  be  taken  with  jd  (//atf<//«g5j<5r  =  “ship”)  as  has  been  assumed^® 

Cf.  J6nsson,  Den  norsk-islandske  Skjaldedigtning,  I.  69;  B,  61.  1908. 

Ileimskringla,  I,  177;  cf.  IV,  47,  66;  Den  norsk-islandske  Skjalde¬ 
digtning,  I.  .\.  62;  B.  55. 

”  Cf.  Ilehnskringla,  I,  196,  199  {.;  Sars,  Udsigt  over  den  norske  Ilistorie,  I, 
255  ff.  1877. 

”Ed.  Unger,  311. 

”  Cf.  note  in  Ueimskringla,  III,  300  (Ilafniac,  1783)  and  Vigfusson,  Corp. 
poet,  bor.,  II,  266.  1883. 


and  as  seems  indubitable/^  Haddingr  must  in  this  case  represent 
the  name  of  a  viking-chieftain  {scekonungry^  and  may  well  be 
identical  with  the  Hadingus  of  Saxo,  with  whom  the  name-form 
shows  also  the  requisite  agreement  of  ending.  With  this  we  may 
eliminate  entirely  the  personal  name  Haddingr  from  our  present 
inquiry. 

There  remains  the  Eddie  kenning,  whose  explanation  is  attended 
by  peculiar  difficulty  in  that  the  stanza  in  which  it  occurs  has  as 
yet  proven  a  complete  riddle  to  Eddie  commentators.  Stanzas 
22-24  of  the  GwSrunarkvi^a  II  describe  the  magic  potion  given 
by  Grfmhildr  to  GuSrun  with  the  purpose  of  causing  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  her  woes  and  so  preparing  her  mind  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  Atli.  Of  these  stanzas  it  is  the  middle  one  (23)  that 
causes  the  most  difficulty;  it  obviously  enumerates  runes  carved 
or  scratched  upon  the  horn  in  which  the  potion  was  offered,  these 
runes  as  well  as  the  ingredients  of  the  drink  itself  exercising  some 
magic  influence  upon  the  person  drinking.  Three  things  are  here 
specified  in  language  intentionally  obscure.  The  difficulty  is  still 
further  increased  so  far  as  our  word  is  concerned  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  whether  lands  Haddingja  is  to  be  taken  with  the  preceding 
lyngfiskr  lagar  or  the  following  ax  oskorit.  As  lyngfiskr  is  in  itself 
a  complete  kenning  and  ax  dskorit  is  no  kenning  and  has  in  its 
normal  meaning  no  apparent  bearing  upon  the  context,  it  seems 
that  our  lands  Haddingja  must  go  with  the  latter  giving  us  “  the 
unharvested  grain-ear  of  the  land  of  the  Haddingjar.”  From  lecture- 
notes  Magnus  Olsen  published  a  few  years  ago^®  a  remarkable 
attempt  by  Bugge  to  read  these  runes,  at  the  same  time  seemingly 
giving  to  Bugge’s  theory  the  stamp  of  his  own  approval.  The 
interpretation  is  in  brief: 

lyngfiskr  langr  =  ormr 

lands  Haddingja  ax  dskorit=sql 

innleiiS  dura  =  inni 

which  with  a  little  adjustment  gives  drminnisQl  =^‘heer  of  for¬ 
getfulness.”  In  this  same  article  is  recalled  an  earlier  attempt 
to  supply  the  runes  in  question,  that  of  Finn  Magnusen^^  who 
merely  suggested  for  lyngfiskr  langr  lands  Haddingja  \^  =  s,  for 

Cf.  however  Egilsson,  Lex.  poet.,  283.  1860,  who  is  followed  by  J6nsson, 
Den  norsk-islandske  Skj aided i gluing,  I,  B,  460.  1912. 

”  Cf.  Glamma  jor  {Lexicon  poeticum,  248). 

"  Ark.  f.  nord.  Pilot.,  XXVI,  339  fT.  1910. 

Den  aldre  EAda,  IV,  114.  1823. 
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a.r  dskorit  f  =  f,  for  innleiS  dura  !”!  =  «.  The  last  probably  goes 
back  to  the  suggestion  of  Sjoborg^*  who  in  the  same  way  saw  in 
the  first  two  runes  p  and  D,  but  explained  the  third  differently, 
namely  innlei6  dyra=  introitus  vel  hiatus  animalium  =  'i'  =  m. 
Evidently  none  of  these  attempts  is  successful.  Sjoborg  and 
Magnusen  were  probably  right  in  looking  for  three  runes.  VVhy 
Bugge  wished  to  make  the  runes  spell  a  word  I  do  not  know. 
One  could  hardly  expect  in  a  superstitious  age  a  prospective  victim 
to  innocently  drink  from  a  cup  inscribed  “forgetfulness-beer,” 
unless  the  person  were  indeed  seeking  forgetfulness.  Bugge  seems, 
it  is  true,  to  have  conceived  of  the  runes  as  distorted  somewhat 
from  their  natural  order  in  the  word.  I  have  no  solution  to  offer 
for  this  Eddie  stanza,  but  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
magic  reposed  in  the  particular  runes  themselves  and  that  in  the 
things  poetically  and  cryptically  specified  lay  the  names  of  the 
three  runes,  though  in  seeking  them  one  might  find  one’s  way 
leading  through  synonyms  or  homonyms  or  other  subtleties  of 
the  Icelandic  scald.  I  would  at  any  rate  assume  for  Iladdingja 
land  the  meaning  “Denmark”  on  the  basis  of  our  other  material. 

I  can  find  no  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  singular 
of  an  actual  Old  Norse  name  Haddingi,  but  only  of  Haddingr 
(Germanic  a-stem).  The  ethnical  name  seems  on  the  other  hand 
to  have  been  regularly  II adding] ar  (Germanic  jan-stem),  which 
also  came  to  be  used  as  a  plural  form  for  the  personal  name,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  last  use  was  particularly  old. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  the  question  of  Haddingjar 
in  place-names,  but  one  case  I  will  not  leave  without  mention, 
namely  that  of  Haddingjadalr  (now  Ilallingdal  in  Norway). 
Analogy  with  Gudbrandsdal  might  suggest  the  personal  name  as 
the  first  element,  but  here  again  I  think  it  is  rather  the  ethnical 
and  that  it  again  applied  to  Danes.^® 

H adding] askati  meant  then  “king  of  the  Danes”;  whether  the 
Helgi  so-called  can  be  identified  with  any  of  the  legendary  Danish 
kings  by  name  of  Helgi  mentioned  in  other  sources  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  I  will  only  add  that  it  was 
a  not  uncommon  name  particularly  for  Danish  legendary  kings. 

^  „  tt  •  :  A.  LeRoy  Andrews. 

Cornell  University. 

De  magia  liUerata  Scandinavorum,  13.  1808. 

”  I  note  an  allusion  to  the  probable  settlement  of  this  Norwegian  valley 
from  the  westward  in  Magnus  Olsen’s  Sledsnavne-Studier,  116.  1912;  cf.  also 
Nansen  (and  Moe),  In  Northern  Mists,  I,  246  f.  1911. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  SIGRDRIFUMAL* 

In  the  celebrated  Sigrdrlfumdl  when  Sigrdrifa  (Brynhildr)  is 
aroused  from  her  sleep  by  the  valiant  Sigurd,  she  imparts  to  the 
hero  a  knowledge  of  runes,  and  by  a  series  of  instructions  advises 
him  as  to  his  rule  of  conduct  in  life.  The  whole  poem  reminds  one 
very  vividly  of  the  Hdvamdl^  (especially  the  so-called  Loddfdfnis- 
mdl,  Runatal  and  Lj6'<Satal) ;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  unfinished 
part  of  stanza  of  the  Hvm.  (in  which  Odin  mentions  a  magic 
song  for  lecnar  [doctors]  but  omits  the  song  itself)  is  to  be  found  in 
stanza  11  of  the  Sd.,  in  which  Sigrdrifa  discloses  to  Sigurd  those 
j  runes  which  a  doctor  ought  to  know. 

Hvm.  147. 

]7at  kann  ec  annat, 
er  )>urfo  yta  synir 
Jjeir  er  vilia  lecnar  liva: 

Sd.  11. 

I 

limrunar  scaltu  kunna, 
ef  ))u  vilt  Iqcnir  vera 
oc  kunna  sar  at  sia; 
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a  berki  seal  )jer  rista 
oc  a  ba'Smi  vibar, 

))eim  er  luta  austr  limar. 

Further  knowledge  of  medical  runes  Sigrdrifa  imparts  in  9,  where 
she  discusses  the  so-called  bjargriinar  or  “help-runes”  (i.  e.,  runes 
to  help  one  in  medicine  and  surgery,  especially  in  connection  with 
childbirth). 

Sd.  9. 

biargrunar  scaltu  kunna, 
ef  Jju  biarga  vilt 
oc  leysa  kind  fra  konom: 
a  lofa  seal  jjer  rista 
oc  of  li))o  spenna 
oc  bijjia  )?a  disir  duga. 

Concerning  verse  5  {Sd.  9),  oc  of  li\>o  spenna,  Detter  and  Heinzel  say 
(p.  429):  '’'spenna  setzt  die  Anbringung  der  Runen  auf  einem 
Band,  einer  Schnur,  einem  Zweig  voraus.  ” 

The  word  llfnriinar  occurs  only  in  st.  11.  Detter  and  Heinzel 
(p.  430)  take  the  first  member  of  the  compound  to  be  derived  from 
limr,  m.  in  the  sense  of  died,  “limb  of  the  body”: 

“  Limrunar  nur  hier.  Lim  gehort  wegen  sdr  at  sid  wahrschein- 
lich  zu  limr,  ‘died,’  nicht  zu  lim.  «.,  Umar  f.  oder  limi  m.  Auch 
beziehen  sich  sonst  die  ersten  Glieder  der  Composita  mit  riinar  auf 
das  Object,  nicht  das  Mittel  des  Zaubers.  ” 


Gering  likewise  takes  the  first  member  of  the  compound,  i.  e., 
lim  (short  i),  to  be  derived  from  limr,  m.  in  the  sense  of  limb  of  a 
tree.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  believe,  as  Detter  and  Heinzel  do, 
that  these  were  runes  formed  simply  by  means  of  twigs,  but  that 
runes  were  actually  carved  upon  twigs: 

"limrunar  f.  plu.  Zweigrunen  (runen,  die  auf  zw-eige  geritzt 
werden).  Sd.  11.” 

Vigfusson  also  considers  Urn  to  refer  to  the  limbs  or  boughs  of  a 
tree,  but  does  not  state  how  the  runes  were  connected  with  them: 
"limrunar  f.  plu.  bough-runes,  a  kind  of  magical  Runes.  Sd.  11.” 


Magnusson  gives  the  same  definition  (p.  159)  of  limrunar  as 
Detter  and  Heinzel — “  Gren-eller  Kvist-Runerne.”  (i.  e.,  runes 
composed  of  the  branches  or  twigs  of  a  tree);  Cf.  Latin,  ligaturce. 
Binde-Runer,  p.  149  ff. 


Fritzner,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  somewhat  different  definition 
of  the  word: 

Umninar,  f.  ^\.  =  samanlUndar  riinar,  “runes  limed  together, 
composed  of  several  individual  runes  just  as  llmingr^  and  llmin- 
garstafir*  are  composed  of  several  individual  hli6‘6stafir.  These 
‘limed  runes’  (Cf.  F.  Magnusson,  p.  164)  are  also  in  part  called 
Iftningar;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  runes’  being  written 
upon  //w  (n.  coll.  =  small  twigs  on  the  bough  of  a  tree).’’  Thus 
Fritzner  connects  the  first  member  of  the  compound  {Umninar) 
with  the  verb  lima,  ‘to  lime,  paste  together.’  These  runes  were 
‘limed  together’  with  the  ‘limbs’  or  twigs  of  a  tree  {limr,  Urn,  limi), 
so  that  the  difficulty  consists  in  determining  to  which  root,  llm 
(short  t)  or  Hm  (long  i),  the  flm  in  /Iwrunar  belongs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  definitions  are  given  by  Fritzner  in  connection  with  these  two 
stems. 

A.  Stem  Um,  with  short  i. 

llm  f.  1)  thin,  slender  twig  on  the  top  of  a  tree  or  on  the  end  of  a 
bough,  which  bears  the  leaves  of  the  tree  or  bough. 

2)  =  llmr,  m.  1.  limb  of  the  human  body — {Lem  paa 

Legeme). 

llmr  m.  \)  =  llm,  f.  1;  2)  =  llm,  f.  2. 

3)  =  persons  who  stand  in  especially  close  connection 
(that  of  love  or  obedience)  with  God  or  the  devil. 

B.  Stem  lim,  with  long  i. 

Hm  n.  1)  an  agglutinant  by  means  of  which  one  object  is  made 
to  stick  fast  to  another.  Cf.  Hma,  ‘to  lime,  stick.’ 

limi,^  m.  a  bundle  of  twigs  {Hm,  n.)  bound  together,  used  to 
strike  or  to  sweep  with. 

The  word  limrunar,  as  it  occurs  in  Sd.  11,  seems  to  point  towards 
the  correctness  of  Fritzner’s  definition  and  of  his  statement  that  the 
first  member  of  the  compound  (i.  e.,  lim)  refers  to  the  nature  of 

’  For  a  discussion  of  oc  a  ba'Smi  vifiar — Cf.  L.  Fr.  Liiffler,  p.  674  fl.  Liiffler 
translates:  “and  on  the  bosom  of  a  tree.”  Cf.  further  Finn  Magnusson, 
p.  142,  og  Stammer  i  den  Skov. 

*  limingr  m.=limingarstafr  m.  a  compound  sign  (digraph)  used  for  denoting 
a  double  sound  (diphthong),  consisting  of  two  liljubstajir  saman  limdir  (vowels 
limed  together). 

*  Better  and  Heinzel,  as  quoted  above,  consider  the  stem  vowel  in  this  word 
short, — llmi  not  limi — ,  referring  the  word  to  the  '‘limb”  group,  A,  rather 
than  to  the  “lime"  group,  B. 


the  formation  of  the  runes  rather  than  to  runes  written  upon  twigs.® 
This  evidence  also  tends  to  refute  Better  and  Heinzel’s  statement 
(p.  429),  as  given  above,  concerning  Sd.  9,  5:  “of  li)70  spenna. 
spenna  setzt  die  Anbringung  der  Runen  auf  einem  Band,  einer 
Schnur,  einem  Zweig  voraus.  ” 

Twigs,  saplings,  bushes,  roots  of  trees  were  often  in  themselves, 
without  the  use  of  runes,  employed  among  the  early  Germanic 
peoples  as  charms,  both  to  prevent  and  to  cause  evil.^  The  root 
of  a  tree  was  often  used  in  witchcraft  (Cf.  Grettiss,  Ch.  LXXXI) 
as  an  enchanted  thing  and  in  Norway  in  order  to  escape  the  charge 
of  witchcraft  a  person  was  forbidden,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  (ca.  1000),  to  keep  the  root  of  a  tree  in  his  house, 
engi  ma'Sr  skal  hafa  i  husi  sinu  staf  eSa  stalla,  vit  e'5a  blot,  eSr 
rott  eSa  hat  er  til  heSins  siSar  veit.® 

In  Sd.  11  medical  runes  may  be  carved  on  the  harP  of  a  tree,  on 
a  forest-tree  or,  as  Laffler  suggests  (cf.  Note  3  of  this  article),  on 
the  bosom  of  a  tree,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  carved 
on  the  twigs  of  a  tree. 

Sd.  11. 

a  berki  seal  her  rista 
oc  a  baSmi  viSar, 
heim  er  luta  austr  limar. 

In  the  Hum.  151,  Odin  mentions  a  magic  song  which  will  protect 
one  against  wounds  inflicted  by  the  roots  of  a  wet  tree  {rds  viSar),  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  runes  are  written  upon  these  roots. 

Ilvm.  151. 

hat  kann  ec  et  setta, 
ef  mic  s^rir  hegn 
a  rotom  ras  vibar. 

In  regard  to  this  passage  Better  and  Heinzel  remark  (p.  146) :  “  ras 
vihar.  rds  kann  trotz  hrdvi'Si  (saplings)  nicht  gleich  hrds  sein, 
F.  Jonsson,  Arkiv,  XIV,  201,  die  Parallele  mit  Skfrn.  32,  35,  ist  also 
nur  oberflachlich.  Bas  Wahrscheinlichste  ist  Vigfussons  Meinung, 
Cpb.  I,  468,  572,  dass  hier  das  Neutrum  rd  vorliege,  das  Egilson 

•  Cf.  Magnusson,  Binde-Runcr,  p.  140  ff. 

’  Cf.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  B.  II,  \V iinschclruthe,  p.  813  fl.,  Durch 
Erde  und  Bdumc  Kriechen,  p.  976.  -Mso  L.  Fr.  Liifller,  p.  679,  where  the  medical 
properties  of  the  famous  MimameBSr,  Fjqlsvm.  22,  are  discussed. 

*  Den  CEldre  Eidsvhathings  Kristenret.  I,  24  v.  1.  3.,  Norges  gamle  Love. 

’  Cf.  Sa.\o,  3rd  Book,  in  which  he  tells  how  Odin  cut  magic  verses  on  the 

bark  of  a  tree  {Cortex).  Magnusson — p.  176,  Footnote. 
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durch  ‘terra,’  Vigfusson  mit  ‘shrub’  iibersetzt;  rds  vi\>ar  ware  dann 
ein  Strauch,  auf  dessen  Wurzeln  dem  Gegner  schadliche  Runen 
geschrieben  werden;  Gering  vergleicht  Grettis  Tod,  der  in  der  Tat 
durch  eine  in  boser  Absicht  mit  Runen  bezeichnete  Baumwurzel 
herbeigefiihrt  vvird,  C.  LXXXI,  S.  177.” 

Magic  wands  cut  from  a  tree  or  bush  were  often  used  to  work 
charms.  Whether  the  original  reading  of  the  line  in  question  be 
hrds  or  rd  (Swedish — rd  och  ror),  parallel  passages  from  the  Elder 
Edda  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  runes  were  inscribed  upon  such 
magic  wands.  In  the  Sklrnismdl  when  Skirnir  tries  to  intimidate 
the  stubborn  GerS  into  submission  he  avails  himself  of  a  magic 
wand  cut  from  a  “wet  tree,”  i.  e.,  either  from  a  sapling  or  the  soft, 
pliable  shoots  of  a  tree  (roots  or  young  twigs). 

Skm.  26. 

tamsvendi  ec  hie  drep, 
enn  ec  hie  temia  mun, 
m?r,  at  minom  munom; 

Skm.  32. 
til  holtz  ec  gecc 
oc  til  hras  viSar 
gambantein  at  geta 
gambantein  ec  gat. 

With  a  magic  wand 
I  shall  strike  thee 
And  tame  thee,  maid. 

To  my  liking; 

To  the  woods  I  went 
•And  to  a  wet  tree 
A  magic  wand  to  get, 

A  magic  wand  I  got. 

So,  too,  in  the  Fjqlsvinnsmdl,  26,  FjQlsvitSr  tells  Svipdagr  that  the 
only  weapon  with  which  he  can  slay  the  cock,  ViSofnir,  is  a  magic 
wand  or  twig  {Hcevateinn,  Leevateinn),  which  Loki  (Loptr)  wrought 
down  below  the  gates  of  hell,  kept  in  a  bo.x  with  nine  magic  locks. 

Fjqlssvm.  26. 

“Laev'ateinn  hann  heitir, 
en  hann  gerbi  Loptr  ryninn*” 

The  Codex  has  here  riiinn  which  has  been  emendated  by  Gering  and  others 
(Bt.  Gv’  SJ.)  to  riinum,  which  G.  Magnusson  interprets  as  either  from  runt, 
cursor,  destruclor  or  riini,  fabulator,  incantator,  but  not  from  riinar  (runes), 
cf.  Bugge’s  footnote  to  the  text. 
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fyr  nagrindr  netSan; 
i  seigjarnkeri 
liggr  hann  hja  Sinmgru, 
ok  halda  njartSlasar  niu. 

Likewise  Odin  in  the  Hdrbardsljd^,  20,  tells  how  he  bewitched 
HlebarS  with  a  magic  wand  (gambanteinn). 

Hblj.  20. 

“harSan  iotun 
ec  hugda  HlebarS  vera, 
gaf  hann  mer  gatnbantein, 
en  ec  v^lta  hann  or  viti.  ” 

In  one  of  the  many  curses  which  Skirnir  heaps  upon  the  head  of 
the  luckless  Gert5  he  banishes  her  to  the  realms  of  the  dead  below 
the  gates  of  Hell,  to  be  wedded  to  an  ugly  giant  and  fed  upon  goat’s- 
urine  soaked  in  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

Skm.  35. 

Hrimgrimnir  heitir  Jjurs, 
er  hie  hafa  seal 
fyr  nagrindr  ne^an; 
har  her  vflmegir 
a  vi\)ar  rotum 
geita  hland  gefi. 

Hrimgrimnir,  the  Giant, 

Thee  shall  wed, 

Down  below  the  gates  of  the  dead ; 

There  low  swains  shall 
On  roots  of  trees 
Give  thee  goat’s-urine. 

The  roots  of  a  tree  are  here  brought  in  connection  with  a  curse. 
A  similar  curse  is  uttered  by  Atli  in  the Hjqn’arlSssonar, 
in  the  so-called  Hrtmger'Sdrlj&iS  (16).  The  Hrftnger^arljd'^  is 
written  in  the  Ijd'Sahdttr  just  as  is  the  Skirnismdl  and  undoubtedly 
existed  as  an  independent  lay  but  later  was  interpolated"  into  the 
body  of  the  Helgakvi'tia  Hjqrvar'bssonar ,  which  is  otherwise  written 
in  the  regular  fornyr‘6islag.  Atli  here  curses  the  ugly  witch  of  the 
waters,  and  in  his  wrath  banishes  the  woman,  just  as  Skirnir  does. 


'•  Cf.  Bugge,  Helge  =  Diglcne,  p.  220  ff. 
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to  the  realms  of  the  dead,  where  a  tree  shall  grow  over  her  breast. 
In  the  Sktn.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  victim  of  the  curse  is  to  partake  of 
goat’s-urine  soaked  in  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

H.  Hj.  16. 

“hve  }>u  heitir, 
hala  nagrajjug? 
nefndu  ^inn,  fala!  fgtSur; 
niu  rgstom 

er  hu  scyldir  ne^arr  vera, 
oc  vaxi  her  a  badmi  barr.^* 

“  What’s  thy  name. 

Thou  corpse-feeding  witch? 

Can  I  thy  father’s  name  know? 

Nine  full  miles 

Mayest  thou  dwell  below 

And  may  a  tree  bud  on  thy  breast. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Atli  should  banish  this  frightful 
monster  of  the  deep  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  beneath  the  ground, 
since  this  is  the  natural  abode  of  witches,  especially  of  “vglur” 
gifted  with  the  magic  power  of  prophesy,  who  were  often  aroused 
from  the  dead  to  lend  their  prophesy  to  men  and  gods.*^  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  tree  should  grow  over  her  unless  a  tree  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  a  curse.  That  a  tree  is  often  connected 
with  evil  and  thus  can  produce  the  evil  effects  of  a  curse  may  be 
“  Cf.  L.  Fr.  Laffler,  p.  678  fl.  Laffler  makes  an  entirely  new  interpretation 
of  this  passage  in  that  he  understands  the  word,  harr,  to  mean  “fir-needles.” 
He  translates:  “I  wish  that  thou  wert  nine  miles  below  and  that  fir-needles 
grew  on  thy  breast.”  The  sense  of  the  curse  is  then,  that  the  appearance 
and  feminine  form  of  the  giant’s  daughter  should  be  made  so  ugly  that  the 
hair  upon  her  breast  should  grow  like  the  coarse,  sharp  needles  of  the  fir-tree. 

“Jag  onskar,  du  vore  nio  mil  hiirinunder  ock  att  barr  vaxte  pa  din  barm!” 
Mid  den  sista  onda  onskningen  skulle  di  avses,  att  jattelflickans  utseende, 
hannes  kvinnliga  former  skulle  vanstallas,  derigenom  att  hiren  pd  hannes 
barm  bleve  barrlika;  jfr.  det  nyss  behandlade  barrhadda'hrl 

”  Cf.  Vqlnspd,  Baldrsdraumar,  HelreilS  Brynhildar,  Hyndluljd^,  Grdgaldr 
and  Sn.  E.  I,  180  where  f»Qkk  sits  in  a  cave  (liellir).  Cf.  also  Lokasenna  23, 
where  Odin  accuses  Loki  of  being  “a  witch  milking  cows  down  below  the 
ground.” 

Lks.  23. 

.\tta  vetr  vartu 
fyr  iorp  nepan 
K’yr  mdlcandi  oc  cona. 
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seen  from  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Skm.  26,  32,  and  35,  where 
a  magic  wand  is  cut  from  a  tree  or  sapling  to  frighten  the  recalci¬ 
trant  GerS  into  submission,  likewise  from  the  Fjqlssvm.  26,  (Laeva- 
teinn),  and  further  from  the  Hvm.  151,  where  wounds  are  inflicted 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  sapling.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  do  we 
find  evidence  that  runes  are  written  upon  the  roots  or  the  twigs  of 
trees.  The  twigs  or  roots  had  in  themselves  a  magic  power. 

In  Sd.  9  Sigrdrffa  discusses  the  use  of  runes  in  connection  with 
childbirth.  Here  the  runes  are  of  a  medical  character  and  serve 
a  beneficent  purpose. 

Sd.  9. 

biargninar  scaltu  kunna, 
ef  hu  biarga  vilt 
oc  leysa  kind  fra  konom: 
a  lofa  seal  her  rista 
oc  of  liho  spenna 
oc  bihia  jja  disir  duga.’^ 

Help-runes  shalt  thou  know. 

If  thou  wilt  help 

And  free  the  child  from  the  woman; 

On  thy  hand  thou  shalt  carve  them 
And  on  thy  limbs  bind  them 
And  then  pray  the  Norns  to  help. 

Since  these  runes  were  wrapped  around  the  limbs  of  the  patient 
(of  li\>o  spenna),  they  must  have  been  composed  of  very  slender 
twigs  or  roots.  These  runes  were,  therefore,  probably  identical  to 

“  Cf.  Fdfnismdl  12. 

“hveriar  ’ro  her  nornir, 
er  naupgQnglar  ’ro 
oc  kiosa  mcKpr  fra  rnggom?” 

In  this  connection  wc  are  also  reminded  of  Fjqlsvinnsmdl  22, 

“ut  af  bans  aldni 
skal  i  eld  bera 
fyr  kelisjtikar  konur; 
utar  hverfa 
haz  jjoer  innar  skyli, 
sd  er  hann  meti  mQnnum  mjQtuSr” 

where  we  are  told  that  the  fruit  of  the  famous  world-tree,  Mtmamei^r,  is  used 
as  a  medicine  for  “mother-sick”  women,  i.  e.  to  further  their  menstruations, 
(C.  Fr.  LiifHer,  679  ff.;  Bugge,  495-97.). 
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the  so-called  “twig-runes”**  in  11,  which  Sigrdrifa  calls 
(according  to  Fritzner,  “limed  runes”  or  “runes  limed  together  by 
means  of  twigs”).  Such  runes,  because  of  their  pliable  character, 
could  easily  be  “wound  about”  (spenna)  or  applied  to  the  limbs  of  a 
person.  These  Kmrunar,  as  is  told  us  in  stanza  11,*®  are  medical 
runes  which  every  doctor  should  know.  That  they  should  be 
applied  to  or  wound  about  the  limbs*^  of  a  human  being  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  general  nature  of  medical  runes  which  are  otherwise 
marked  upon  the  limbs  of  the  body.  In  9,  Sigrdrifa  says:  “on  thy 
hand  thou  shalt  carve  them” — a  lofa  seal  \>^r  rista  (cf.  lepcnishendr 
4,  6) — or  perhaps  “on  the  palm  of  thy  hand”  (cf.  Idfi) — and  again 
in  7  (4,  5):  “and  on  the  back  of  thy  hand  and  mark  upon  thy 
finger  nail  {Need,  Danger)," — oc  a  handar  baki — oc  nierka  a 

nagli  A'aM)?-  I**  she  tells  how  Mimir  directed  Odin  to  write 
runes  “on  the  tongue  of  Bragi,  upon  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  and 

“  To  be  sure,  runes  were  often  carved  not  only  upon  drinking  horns,  spear¬ 
heads,  arrows,  etc.,  (cf.  Magndsson,  p.  162  f.)  but  also  upon  roots  or  branches 
of  trees.  In  an  Islandic  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Royal  Swedish  AnliquiMs- 
Archiv,  written  about  the  year  1400,  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  inspire  one’s 
enemy  with  fear,  one  should  cut  two  runes  (.Hagl,  in  two  variations) 
on  a  birch-twig  (Birkekvisl)  and  carry  them  on  one’s  breast  (cf.  Liljegren, 
Runlara,  p.  12).  Grettir’s  death  (Greltissaga,  Ch.  LXXXI,  p.  177)  was 
caused  by  the  root  of  a  tree  upon  which  a  witch  had  car\’ed  runes,  and  he 
himself  (Ch.  LXVI)  carved  runes  upon  a  staff.  In  the  Egilssaga  Skallagrims- 
sonar  (Ch.  72)  Egill  carved  runes  upon  either  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  piece  of 
bone  {tdJkn — it  is  doubtful  which  it  was — Cf.  Magnfisson,  p.  168)  and  placed 
it  under  a  young  girl’s  pillow,  whereby  she  was  healed  of  her  sickness.  But 
the  “lime-runes”  were  composed  of  very  slender  shoots  or  twigs  and  could, 
therefore,  hardly  have  offered  a  surface  either  large  enough  or  suitable  for 
carving  runes,  as  Fritzner  implies  under  his  definition  of  limriinar. 

“  Sd.  11. 

limrunar  scaltu  kunna, 
ef  J)u  vilt  iQcnir  vera 
oc  kunna  sdr  at  sia. 

*’  lipr.  m.  (m),  always  has  reference  to  the  limbs  of  the  body,  never  to  the  limbs 
of  a  tree. 

Cf.  Fritzner 

lilSr  m.  1)  joint  in  the  body  where  two  bones  or  limbs  meet. 

2)  bending,  crooking,  curve. 

3)  degree  of  kindred,  generation,  descent. 

4)  =/»mr  =  Modern  Norwegian  lem, 

lem — Kun  om  arme  og  ben  (.\.  Larsen.  Dansk-N orsk-Engelsk  Ordbog,  Kbh. 
1897). 
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upon  the  Norn’s  finger  nail.”*®  Runes  are,  therefore,  marked 
upon  the  limbs  of  the  human  body.  Many  instances  of  runes’ 
being  marked  upon  the  body  of  animals  are  also  mentioned  by 
Mfmir.*®  The  verb  spenna  implies  that  runes  may  also  be  wrapped 
or  wound  about  the  limbs  of  the  body.**** 

That  runes  actually  were  wound  or  woven  in  some  way  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  evidence  in  Sd.  12,  where  Sigrdrffa  discusses  the  so- 
called  mdlrunar  or  “ speech  =  runes.”  The  purpose  of  these  runes 
was  to  gain  justice  at  the  law  courts.  She  says  that  such 
runes  were  “wound,  woven  and  placed  all  together  at  that 
‘thing’  where  men  go  to  a  court  in  which  all  (officers)  are  present 
(i.  e.  so  that  justice  may  be  pronounced).” 

Sd.  12. 

malrunar  scaltu  kunna, 
ef  jju  vilt,  at  mangi  j)er 
heiptom  gialdi  harm; 

J)er  um  vindr, 
l)er  um  vefr, 

))er  um  setr  allar  saman 
a  })vi  })ingi, 
er  ))ioj7ir  scolo 
i  fulla  doma  fara. 


II 

Sd. 

16,  2  oc  a  Braga  tungo. 

16,  7 — a  lausnar  lofa 

17,  7 — a  nomar  nagli,  (Cf.  nautSgQnglar  Fdfnm. 

So  too  in  the  SOlarljdlS  61. 

,  runes  are  marked  upon  the  breasts  of  men : 
bldSgar  runar 

vAru  A  brjdsti  jieim  (cf.  menn  61,  1). 
merktar  meinliga. 

11 

Sd. 

15,  .3 

a  eyra  Arvaers 

15,  4 

A  Alsvinnz  h6fi 

15,  7 

a  Sleipnis  tonnom 

16. 

a  blamar  hrammi 
a  ulfs  kl6ni 
oc  a  amar  nefi 
a  bloSgom  vcngiom. 

17. 

oc  a  Grana  briosti 
oc  a  nefi  uglo 

Cf.  Magnflsson’s  interpretation  of  this  passage  (Sd.  ')),  p.  141.  Om  Lcde 
bdr  de  spandcs. 
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The  verbs  vinda  and  vefja  (cf.  Fritzner)  suggest  winding  and 
wrapping  the  runes  about  something  or  possibly  about  one  another. 
Just  how  they  were  thus  wound  or  wrapped  is  a  matter  of  doubt** 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  runes  were  carved  upon  the 
twigs  thus  wound,  as  Better  and  Heinzel  infer  (p.  431):  “wenn 
die  tlberlieferung  richtig  ist,  so  kann  sich  \)kr  (B.  ^er)  nur  auf 
die  ‘mdlrunar’  beziehen,  die  man  auf  dem  Ding,  der  Gerichtsver- 
sammlung  drehen,  zusammenfalten,  zusammensetzen  soil,  d.  i. 

die  Binden  oder  Zweige,  auf  denen  sie  angebracht  sind . 

Cf.  sakrtinar,  H.  Hund.  II,  34  (B.).” 

Evidently  these  “speech-runes”  {mdlriinar,  Sd.  12)  were  formed 
in  some  such  way  as  the  “help-runes”  {biargrunar,  Sd.  9)  and  as 
the  “twig-runes”  (limrunar,  Sd.  11),  for  in  order  to  wind  or  wrap 
them  {mdlriinar)  about  something  they  must  have  been  soft  and 
pliable,  i.  e.  composed  of  young  twigs  or  roots.  Evidence  seems 
to  point  towards  the  fact  that  it  was  just  this  very  act  of  winding 
or  wrapping  that  gave  to  the  runes  their  formation  and  character, 
as  Fritzner  suggests  in  limrunar,  and  with  which  was  connected  a 
magic  charm  often  of  a  medical  nature. 

In  connection  with  ceremonies  in  which  the  medical  properties 
of  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  transferred  to  the  human  body.  Better 
and  Heinzel  remark  (p.  430):  “J.  Grimm  gibt,  Mythologie,  II, 
975  ff..  Ill,  343,  viele  Ceremonien,  welche  Ubertragung  der  Krank- 
heit  auf  einen  Baum  oder  Strauch  andeuten,  aber  keine,  die  unserer 
entsprache.”  But  the  application  of  the  twigs  of  a  tree  to  the 
limbs  of  an  animal,  as  a  cure  for  certain  diseases,  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  English  folk-lore,  as  Grimm  points  out,  B.  II,  977-978; 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  “nursrow.”  The  following 
interesting  accounts  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  use  of  “  twig- 
runes”  in  the  Sd. 

“At  the  south  corner  of  the  area  near  the  church,  there  stood 
about  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  grotesque  hollow  pollar  ash,  which 
for  ages  has  been  looked  on  with  no  small  veneration  as  a  shrewash. 
now  a  shrewash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains 
which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  running  of  a  shrewmouse  (Spitz- 
maus)  over  the  part  affected . Our  provident  fore¬ 

fathers  always  kept  a  shrewash  at  hand,  which  when  once  medi- 

Cf.  Magniisson,  p.  183,  Vefjur-Slilrur. 


cated,  would  maintain  its  virtue  forever,  a  shrewash  was  made 
thus:  into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with  an 
augur,  and  a  poor  devoted  shrewmouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and 
plugged  in.”  (Gil.  White:  the  natural  history  and  antiquities 
of  Selbourne,  London,  1789.  4.  p.  202-204). 

Again  Grimm  speaks  of  a  similar  application  of  the  twigs  of  the 
so-called  “nursrow  tree”  for  the  cure  of  unaccountable  swellings 

in  cattle . “for  to  make  any  tree,  whether  oack, 

ash  or  elm,  a  nursrow  tree  they  catch  one  or  more  of  these  nursrows 
or  fieldmice  which  they  fancy  bite  their  cattle  and  make  them 
swell,  and  having  bored  a  hole  to  the  center  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  they  put  the  mice  in,  and  then  drive  a  peg  in  after  them  of 
the  same  wood,  where  they  starving  at  last  communicate  forsooth 
such  a  nature  to  the  tree,  that  cattle  thus  swoln  being  wipt  with 
the  boughs  of  it  presently  recover.”  (Rob.  Plot,  natural  history  of 
Stafforshire.  Oxford,  1686.  p.  222). 

A  similar  application  of  magic  roots,  twigs  or  shrubs  to  the 
limbs  of  a  person  for  medical  purposes  is  not  at  all  improbable 
especially  if  these  twigs  or  roots  were  so  constructed  as  to  form 
runes,  as  Fritzner  suggests  in  limrunar.  The  runes,  thus  formed, 
themselves  could  work  the  magic  charm.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
necessity  in  light  of  the  evidence  given  above,  for  believing  that 
runes  were  carved  upon  such  twigs  in  order  to  lend  them  medical 
properties.  Since  spenna  means  to  draw  or  wrap  arouml  (cf. 
Fritzner)  and  li])o  means  the  limbs  of  the  body,  of  li\>o  spenna  {Sd. 
9,  5)  must  mean,  “thou  shalt  wrap  them  (biargriinar)  about  the 
limbs  (i.  e.  of  the  patient).”  Since  medical  runes  are  again  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Sd.  11,  as  “twig-runes”  (i.  e.  Ifmrunar,  “runes  limed 
together  by  means  of  twigs”)  the  biargriinar,  SI.  9  were  probably 
either  identical  or  similar  to  the  llmrtinar,  especially  since,  being 
formed  by  means  of  pliable,  young  shoots,  they  could  easily  be 
wrapped  around  the  limbs  of  the  human  body.  Further,  since  the 
HmrUnar  were  merely  compound  runes  (Cf.  Fritzner)  it  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  for  their  likeness  to  be  carved  upon  “the  bark” 
or  “  the  bosom  of  a  tree,”  as  we  are  told  in  Sd.  11. 

a  berki  seal  ))Qr  rista 
oc  a  batimi  vi'Sar 
))eim  er  luta  austr  Umar. 


The  foregoing  analysis,  therefore,  tends  to  support  Fritzner’s 
definition  of  Ifmrunar  {Sd.  11)  and  at  the  same  time  to  refute 
the  assumption  of  Better  and  Heinzel  concerning  Sd.  9,  5:  of 
li]>o  spenna — 

'^spenna  setz  die  Anbringung  der  Runen  auf  eineni  Band, 
einer  Schnur,  eineni  Zweig  voraus.” 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Kansas  University. 
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ON  THE  EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATIN  SCRIPT  IN 
EASTERN  NORWAY 

It  is  generally  accepted  among  students  to-day,  I  assume,  that 
the  Latin  script  was  borrowed  in  Norway  in  two  different  forms, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Insular  form  and  the  Carolingian  minuscule. 
The  new  script  was  borrowed  from  England  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus  represents  one  of 
the  many  cultural  exchanges  that  took  place  in  both  directions 
between  the  Scandinavian  North  and  the  British  West  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Students  of  the  original  documents  of  the  oldest  Icelandic  and 
Norwegian  literature  have  always  known,  of  course,  that  many  of 
the  early  Norwegian  MSS  employ  exclusively  or  predominantly 
not  the  Latin  /  and  v  (m),  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  p  and  p.  And  it 
had  been  observed  that  another  group  of  MSS  do  not  use  these 
A.  S.‘  letters  or  use  them  only  sporadically.  In  these  respects,  then. 
Old  Norwegian  writing  differentiated  itself  somewhat  from  that  of 
the  daughter  colony  in  Iceland  or  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  North.  The  investigations  of  M.  Hscgstad  in  1906  resulted 
in  a  more  definite  formulation  of  specifically  the  facts  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  two  scripts.  The  new  light  that  was  here  thrown 
upon  the  problem  showed  that  it  was  in  eastern  Norway  that  an 
.A.  S.  form  of  writing  was  especially  cultivated,  while  in  western 
Norway  they  wrote  in  the  more  purely  Latin  style,  and  that  in  the 
latter  respect  southwestern  Norway  and  Iceland  seem  to  represent 
the  same  or  a  closely  related  tradition.  It  may  be  added  that 
Haegstad  inclined  to  include  northwestern  Norway  with  the  zone 
“Southwestern  Norway-Iceland ”  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  form  of 
the  script.  These  investigations  were  mainly  orthographic,  but 
the  types  p,  p,  and  r  and  the  use  of  5  and  ])  are  included  in  its  scope 
and  it  is  in  so  far,  therefore,  also  paleographic. 

But  in  a  paleographic  way  there  the  matter  rests.  The  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  study  of  the  MSS  themselves  and  to 
such  questions  as  Norwegian-Icelandic  relations,  the  influence  of 
the  Icelandic  orthographic  reform  of  the  First  Grammatical  Treatise, 

‘  Names  of  languages  will  be  abbreviated  in  the  usual  way.  Observe  K.  Nw. 
=  Ea3t  Norwegian  and  W.  Nw.=:West  Norwegian,  while  eastern,  western  and 
southwestern  will  be  shortened  to  e.,  w.,  and  sw.  respectively. 


etc.  The  question  of  Norwegian-English  relations  and  that  of  a 
more  definite  formulation  of  the  facts  of  origins  have  not  further 
been  taken  up. 

It  is  these  last  problems  that  I  should  like  to  e.xamine  somewhat 
in  the  following  pages. 

Many  questions  at  once  suggest  themselves.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  date  of  borrowing  of  the  Insular  script;  that  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Frag.  AM.  655,  <1°  as  an  example  of  Norwegian  writing  of 
the  time;  the  relation  of  East  to  VV''est  Norwegian  writing;  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  absence  of  any  distinction  between  6  and  p  in  western 
Norway;  the  character  of  these  earliest  scripts  as  regards  purely 
paleographical  matters;  and  finally  that  of  the  particular  form  of 
the  English  scripts  that  w’as  borrowed  in  Norway. 

It  was  early  noted  that  the  flat-headed  A.  S.  g  (see  Table,  I  g) 
does  not  appear  in  Scandinavian  MSS.  Even  E.  Nw-.  writing 
nowhere  e.xhibits  this  type,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Carolingian 
p  was  in  common  use.  It  is  seen  at  the  outset,  then,  that  the 
E.  Nw.  script  was  not  originally  pure  A.  S.,  but  one  in  which  enter 
Carolingian  elements.  Further  it  has  been  shown  that  W.  Nw. 
scribes  know  and  employ  the  A.  S.  p  and  p;  in  so  far,  then,  the 
script  is  also  in  western  Norway  a  composite  one.  But  it  was 
observed  that  the  use  of  E.  Nw.  features  is  a  growing  one  in  western 
Norway  around  the  year  1200,  and  so  the  view  is  probably  correct 
that  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  extent  the  types  p  and  p’  are  in 
western  Norway  loans  from  eastern  Norway.  As  to  whether  we 
can  postulate  a  W.  Nw.  alphabet  that  originally  did  not  contain 
these  types  is  problematical. 

THE  EAST  NORWEGIAN  DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN  S  AND  p 

What  the  reason  was  for  the  e.xclusive  use  of  p  for  the  dental 
spirant  and  the  absence  of  the  5  in  sw.  Norway  is  not  clear.  It 
may  be  that  the  p  was  taken  from  the  native  English  script  for  the 
double  function  of  voiced  and  voiceless  dental  spirant  because  it 
was  known  in  that  double  function  as  a  rune  and  the  need  of  t)  was 
not  felt.  That  p  came  to  fill  this  double  use  in  Latin  writing  in 
sw.  Norway  was  then  perhaps  a  runic  influence  upon  the  script. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  rune  h  should  have  had  this  influence 
upon  the  new  script  in  sw.  Norway  where  runic  writing  w'as  so 
widely  cultivated.  However,  other  factors  may  also  have  operated. 
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The  question  of  English  practice  at  a  particular  time  or  in  some 
particular  literary  center  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
For,  while  the  principle  of  writing  ]>  initially  and  S  medially  and 
finally  was  at  one  time  closely  followed,  it  was  later  not  practiced 
consistently  and  was  not  practiced  everywhere  with  the  same  re¬ 
gard  for  the  principle.  The  tendency  to  employ  one  or  the  other 
letter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rule  is  clearly  in  evidence  in  many  of 
the  MSS.  Thus  in  the  Cotton  MS  of  the  Bemvulf,  date  1000, 
facsimile  in  Paleographical  Society,  II,  Vol.  I,  plate  54,  we  have  the 
writings  gn\),  ni\),  [i\>‘6an,  h\)<je\)ere,  hea\>o,  and  Aelfric  seems 

generally  to  adhere  to  the  rule  in  the  Heptateuch,  fac.  in  Paleo¬ 
graphical  Society,  I,  Vol.  II,  plates  71-72.  But  in  his  Grammar 
the  preference  for  ]>  comes  somewhat  more  to  the  front,  thus  we 
find  on  one  page  the  forms  [lyllap,  spype,  by  the  side  of  cegSrum  and 
spync'H,  Thompson’s  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Paleography, 
fac.  150.  Further,  MS  A  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  fac.  149 
in  Thompson’s  Introduction,  date  1001,  shows  somewhat  the  same 
tendency. 

The  Register  of  New  Minster,  Winchester,  early  11th  c.,  follows 
the  rule  with  absolute  regularity.  See  fac.  Pal.  Soc.  II,  Vol.  I, 
plate  16.  The  Junius  MS,  cf.  Ccedmon,  early  11th  c.,^  fac.  Pal.  Soc. 
II,  Vol.  I,  plate  14,  only  exceptionally  departs  from  the  use  of  3  in 
favor  of  ]).  See  also  page  of  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase,  in  Skeats’s 
Twelve  Facsimiles.  However,  on  a  portion  of  a  page  of  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle  for  1045,  MS  Cotton  Tiberius,  Thompson’s  Introduction, 
fac.  151,  we  find  the  writings  cBpeling,  hea\)olinda,  geapele,  la])ra, 
op,  cEpele,  as  against  three  that  are  regular;  bro^or,  pits,  and 
ti'SiSan.  An  examination  of  larger  bodies  of  texts  would  yield 
about  the  same  result. 

It  appears,  then,  that  as  far  as  Wessex  was  concerned  there  was 
a  tendency  about  the  year  1000  to  use  p  also  for  S  but  it  exhibits 
itself  only  sporadically  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  though 
certain  scribes  are  somewhat  more  pronounced  in  this  leaning. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  rule  would  seem  to  be  as  often 
disregarded  as  followed;  S  is  limited  to  the  medial  and  final  position 
but  p  has  encroached  upon  it  in  something  like  half  of  the  positions 
that  legitimately  would  fall  to  S.  The  Insular  script  of  Wessex  if 
brought  to  Norway  about  1025,  with  its  use  of  the  symbol  for  the 

’  Skeat,  however,  puts  it  in  the  10th  century  {Twelve  Facsimiles)  as  also  Keller, 
who  places  it  in  the  last  decades  of  the  10th  century,  Angels.  Pal.  I,  p.  39. 
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dentals,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  led  to  a  fashion  of  writing 
there  which  would  have  employed  the  letters  S  and  ]>  according  to 
the  post-Alfredian  practice  in  England.  However,  if  loaned  after 
1050  in  all  likelihood  t),  as  apparently  being  more  or  less  superfluous, 
would  not  have  been  adopted  at  all,  except  possibly  by  some 
grammarian  of  the  discernment  of  the  author  of  the  First  Gram¬ 
matical  Treatise. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  facsimiles  our  material  for  a  search 
farther  afield  is  less  full,  but  perhaps  sufficiently  significant.  Kel¬ 
ler’s  Angelsdchsische  Paldographie,  II,®  offers  facsimiles  of  two  char¬ 
ters  from  Worcester,  Add.  charter,  19,  796,  years  1017-1023,  and 
19,  769,  years  1033-1038.  The  former  exhibits  nothing  note¬ 
worthy;  in  the  latter  we  find  the  writings  cy\)e,  fySJjaw,  but  other¬ 
wise  tS  regularly. 

If  we  turn  to  the  charters  in,  e.  g.,  Earle’s  Handbook  to  the  Land- 
charters  and  other  Saxonic  Documents,  Oxford,  1888,  we  find  in 
Godwine’s  marriage  contract,  years  1016-1020,  Earle,  pp.  228-229, 
that  tS  is  used  initially  regularly,  and  in  Lyfing’s  Grant,  1038,  Earle, 
p.  239,  we  find  S  and  J)  both  used  promiscuously  initially,  S  main¬ 
taining  itself  elsewhere.  In  Ealdred’s  Grant  of  1058,  Earle, 
pp.  247-248,  tS  seems  to  be  practically  established  initially.  In 
MS  F  of  the  A.  S.  Chronicle,  1058,  Canterbury,  Earle  and  Plum¬ 
mer,  pp.  177-181,  we  find  5  used  almost  exclusively,  even  S  as 
abbreviation  of  ^cet.  Finally  the  facsimile  from  Worcester,  Keller, 
plate  X,  exhibits  the  same  tendency  toward  S  and  away  from  J?, 
e.  g. :  IScere,  Sa,  ISarto,  ^am,  ^one,  tSry,  9iss,  Sa.  In  addition  to  the 
medial  and  final  position  S  appears  initially  13  times  as  against  7 
for  })• 

Turning  to  the  North  we  find  in  the  Laud  MS  of  the  A .  S.  Chron¬ 
icle  a  more  conservative  condition.  A  page  for  the  year  1070, 
hence  by  the  hand  that  appears  down  to  the  year  1121  and  of  the 
latter  date,  therefore,  is  given  in  Skeats’s  Twelve  Facsimiles,  plate 
III.  It  is  significant  of  the  conservativeness  of  the  North  that  the 
native  tradition  and  practice  preserves  the  earlier  purity  of  the 
script,  for  this  hand  does  not  exhibit  a  single  departure  from  the 
old  principle:  p  initially,  S  medially  and  finally.  The  following 
years  to  1131  are  recorded  by  another  hand,  a  writer  who  no  longer 
shows  the  same  knowledge  of  the  scribal  tradition.  He  writes, 
e.  g.,  cupe,  reilpein,  and  Zing  and  Zone",  however,  the  remaining 

’  Referred  to  below  by  author’s  name  only. 
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twenty  cases  are  regular.^  With  1132  a  new  hand  sets  in.  This 
part  was  added  in  1154  after  the  ascent  to  the  throne  of  Henry  II, 
see  Plummer,  I,  306,  and  xxxiv,  and,  as  Keller  notes,  the  Insular 
script  used  before  has  here  given  place  to  the  Carolingian  into  which 
h  and  \}  are  adopted  (by  the  side  of  th  and  uu).  We  should  not, 
then,  here  expect  to  find  the  English  tradition  observ^ed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  S  and  nor  do  we.  There  is  left  the  merest  shadow  of  the 
rule,  the  two  letters  are  used  promiscuously  in  initial  position, 
<Set,  7  times,  by  the  side  of  ]KBt,  once;  but  \>erefter,  ])er, 

]mrh,  and  ])tng.  On  the  other  hand  underTpeden,  oper,  purpen,  etc., 
alongside  of  [jiitSc,  and  \>i6  (cp.  \iarth,  byrthen).  The  last  stage  in 
the  change  is  well  illustrated  in  the  B.  M.  Harl.  chart.  Ill,  B,  49, 
Keller,  plate  xiii.  There  remains  here  only  the  word  pilla!6  as  a 
survival  of  the  former  practice,  elsewhere  p  (20  cases),  which 
already  is  being  replaced  by  th  (5  times). 

The  following  two  facts  are  here  apparent:  1,  the  confusion  in 
the  use  of  the  two  spirants  S  and  p  is  one  phase  of  the  incoming 
Norman  influence  upon  English  writing;  2,  in  the  North  the  old 
differentiation  in  the  function  of  the  two  types  was  retained  down 
to  the  second  quarter  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  in  Canterbury  and  the  West  Midlands,  at  Worcester,  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  use  of  the  two  types  resulted  in  the  survival  of  ‘5  by  the 
third  quarter  of  the  11th  century.  This  practice  exhibits  itself  in 
the  most  significant  way  in  that  the  abbreviation  of  pest  by  p  is 
replaced  by  '5,  which  illustrates  strikingly  the  Norman  ignorance  of 
the  native  linguistic  tradition.  Finally  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  12th  century,  S  establishes  itself  for  p  and  ‘5  for  pent  also  in  the 
North. 

The  differentiation  of  ?)  and  p  in  East  Norwegian  writing  admits 
of  northern  English  origin  down  to  about  1125.  From  a  southern 
source  we  could  only  find  the  required  form  for  it  in  the  period 
before  the  Conquest.  The  use  of  the  letter  S  that  developed  at 
Canterbury  and  in  the  Midlands  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  11th 
century  also  precludes  Canterbury  as  the  source  of  the  A.  S.  script 
in  Eastern  Norway.® 

*  In  the  one  page  of  text  comprising  the  annal  for  1 131  (Plummer’s  ed.  261-62) 
p  is  used  regularly  46  times  and  tS,  9  times;  p  is  used  for  ?5  twice  and  3  initially 
nine  times  (‘5a,  5re,  ?5e,  twice,  5es,  three  times,  5one  and  5ing). 

•  Cp.  also  discussion  of  the  political  situation  in  Norway  under  King  Olar 
Haraldsson  in  Norges  Ilislorie  FremUillet  for  del  norske  Folk,  I,  by  Alexander 
Bugge,  p.  379. 
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THE  EARLIEST  EAST  NORWEGIAN  FRAGMENTS 

These  are  AM.,  655°,  ‘f,  IX,  AM.,  315g,  fol.,  and  RA.,  lA.  The 
first  consists  of  three  leaves,  A ,  B,  and  C,  written  in  one  hand ;  the 
fragment  is  listed  by  Noreen  with  a  group  of  MSS  “from  the  end  of 
the  Xllth  century  and  about  1 200  ” ;  the  editors  of  Palaografisk  A  tlas 
say  c.  1200,  Haegstad  dates  it  “not  much  later  than  1150.”  Of  this 
fragment  I  have  a  complete  photograph  before  me.  The  second  is 
listed  by  Noreen  with  a  group  of  MSS  “from  ca.  1200  and  toward 
1250”;  Haegstad  does  not  specifically  date  the  fragment.  It  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  century;  of  this  fragment  of 
three  pages,  large  folio,  I  have  a  photograph  before  me.  Of  about 
the  same  date,  possibly  a  little  later,  is  the  third  fragment;  facsimile 
of  it  appears  in  Norges  gatnle  Love,  IV,  facsimile  XVII. 

There  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  script  of  the  three;  a  more 
careful  examination  of  them  emphasizes  the  similarity  of  their 
technique.  We  note  the  following  facts:  there  is  first  the  general 
shortness  of  the  stem  of  6  and  S,  which  is  especially  striking  in  655, 
where  both  types  commonly  stand  wholly  within  the  line.®  It 
must,  however,  be  added  that  both  types  often  rise  slightly  above 
the  line,  and  now  and  then  assume  the  tall  shape,  as  page  B  r,  line  4, 
wets.  Also  the  letter  d  is  low  but  tends  now  and  then  to  the  taller 
form.  In  these  respects  3l5g  corresponds  wholly.  The  latter  is 
written  in  a  beautiful  hand  and  the  letters  are  fashioned  with 
admirable  skill.’  The  letters  6  and  tS  consistently  rise  only  slightly 
above  the  line.  Of  the  details  I  shall  note  only  the  fact  that  the 
(5  sometimes  exhibits  the  lower  form,  as  also  a  6  after  a  tall  stave, 
as  scyllhi,  line  23.  In  this  we  clearly  have  a  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  types  b  and  ?)  from  the  low  to  the  tall  form.  If  the 
letters  had  been  learned  in  the  tall  form  the  tendency  to  the  short 
form  under  certain  circumstances  would  be  unlikely;  these  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  survivals.  And  w’e  are  then  forced  to  one  of  two 
conclusions:  either  the  script  was  learned  with  these  survival 
features  in  it  or,  the  script  that  was  learned  still  had  only  the  low 
d;  see  below,  p.  104.  The  script  of  655  and  315g  would  then  repre¬ 
sent  a  transitional  stage  in  the  native  Norwegian  script  from  the 
low-d  to  the  higher  (/-form.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
latter  is  the  case.  One  need  only  e.xamine  the  script  of  31 5 g,  Ir. 

*  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  three  fragments  respectively  as  655, 315g  and  lA . 

’  Especially  page  1.  Pages  2-3  exhibit  tlie  same  technique  but  the  writing  is 
somewhat  bolder  and  less  carefully  executed. 


With  due  allowance  for  the  fineness  of  this  hand  and  therefore 
granting  that  a  tendency  to  short  staves  might  be  an  individualism 
of  this  writer,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  hand  that 
belongs  to  a  school  in  which  short  staves  had  been  the  fashion  and 
taller  letters  were  coming  into  use.  Thus  the  h  is  regularly  short 
above  the  line,  sometimes  barely  topping  the  line,  as  pa,  23.  It  is 
rarely  tall,  as  pa,  17.  Further  I  shall  only  note  that  the  I,  the  b  and 
the  f  are  short-stemmed,  k,  b  in  abbreviation,  and  h  tend  more  to 
tallness.  If  now  we  turn  to  Frag.  RA.,  lA,  the  significant  things 
coincide  with  the  other  two,  much  as  a  first  look  at  this  fragment 
might  impress  one  with  the  differences  of  the  hand.  The  most 
significant  difference  is  that  this  hand  shows  a  decided  tendency 
toward  compression,  and  hence  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  later  than 
315g.  The  long  staves,  therefore,  are  somewhat  longer  above  and 
below  the  line,  something  that  is  conspicuously  noticeable  in  the 
stem  of  the  h  and  in  the  p,  and  also  shows  itself  in  the  elongation  of 
the  main  stave  of  the  <5.  But  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  of  the 
lower  letters,  as  dom,  line  2,  the  d  in  abbreviation,  line  6,  the  letter 
p  in  many  places,  etc.,  etc. 

It  may  be  noted  that  also  in  another  respect  the  three  seem  to 
represent  the  same  tradition,  namely  in  the  open  form  of  the  types 
p  and  p.  See  Table,  III,  p  4,  and  III,  p.  In  655  p  regularly  has  a 
short  stem  and  an  open  top,  while  the  p  exhibits  both  the  open  and 
the  closed  form,  the  latter,  e.  g.,  in  pcssa,  Ir,  the  last  line,  though 
the  regular  type  is  the  closed  one.  Similarly  in  31 5 g,  Ir,  p  is  regu¬ 
larly  open,  p,  however,  only  now  and  then  as  pa,  lines  3,  and  11. 
In  RA.  1,  A.,  we  find  everywhere  an  open  p,  while  the  p  is  here 
always  closed.  AM.  655  does  exhibit  a  striking  difference  in  that 
it  contains  the  «-like  r.  'I'his  type  seems  to  occur  only  in  one  other 
MS  in  Nw.  and  then  only  once;  see  Wadstein,  Fornnorska  Ilomi- 
liebokens  Ljudldra,  p.  7.*  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason 
on  this  account  for  assuming  that  the  writer  of  this  MS  was 
English-trained,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  have  been  noted  above. 
See  also  below,  p.  105. 

•  Stundom  upplriidcr  cn  dcii  ags.  r-forinen  liknandc  lyp . 

iJylikl  r  begagnas  i  del  fno.  fragin.  A  M.  655,  IX,  sAsoni  jag  vid  granskning  af 
dcnna  hds.  obscrverat. 
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THE  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  THE  EAST  NORWEGIAN  FRAGMENTS 

I  shall  turn  next  to  the  abbreviations  and  the  form  of  the  nasal 
sign  and  the  sign  of  conjunction. 

The  legendary  fragment  655  employs  abbreviations  with  a  fair 
degree  of  frequency,  although  the  methods  are  somewhat  limited. 
The  tyronean  symbol  for  ok  is  found  39  times  as  compared  with  60 
times  when  the  word  is  written  out.  The  form  of  the  symbol  is 
usually  that  of  a  figure  7  in  which  the  vertical  stave  curves  slightly 
leftward  at  the  foot,  but  is  sometimes  more  prominently  bent  or 
again  may  be  nearly  straight.  The  upper  part  is  a  curved  line  with 
a  short  downward  turn  at  the  left,  and  becomes  sometimes  a 
double-curve.  The  sign  stands  in  the  line  even  with  the  tall  letter, 
but  often  only  slightly  overlaps  the  short  letters.  The  sharp 
lower  end  descends  a  trifle  below  the  line.  This  is  the  sign  most 
often  found,  but  the  symbol  exhibits  another  forms  also.  Thus 
on  page  C,  Ir,  there  are  several  occurrences  of  a  form  of  the 
sign  in  which  the  two  parts  are  slanting,  the  main  stave  downward 
to  the  left  and  the  upper  part  upward  to  the  left.  The  latter  is 
topped  off  by  a  hair-stroke  that  runs  parallel  with  the  main  line. 
This  form  occurs  in  line  6  from  the  l)ottom  of  the  page,  and  a 
smaller  form  of  it  in  lines  5  and  14  of  B;  it  is  found  in  C,  Iv,  in 
the  larger  shape  in  11.  19,  23,  and  26  and  in  the  reduced  form  in 
lines  1,  8,  and  28.  See  Table,  III,  7,  4. 

d'he  sign  used  for  the  omitted  nasal  averages  in  frequency  about 
twice  for  each  line.  It  exhibits  three  forms:  1,  a  small  curved, 
slightly  ascending  stroke  with  a  sharp  right  end.  This  is  found 
several  times  in  leaves  A,  as  in  line  10,  also  now  and  then  in  B,  as 
hinum,  1.  3,  and  in  an  approximately  similar  form  in  C,  1.  3,  in  the 
abbreviation  Ds  for  Davids.  The  second  form  of  the  sign  is  a 
similarly  small  ascending  stroke,  but  which  turns  up  in  a  rather 
sharp  curve  ending  in  a  ball,  as  in  \>ins,  B,  Iv,  13,  or  in  B,  Ir,  11, 
manna.  It  is  also  found  once  or  twice  in  .\,  but  not  in  C.  The 
third  form  is  the  curved  and  hooked  nasal  stroke,  eniling  in  a  sharp 
upward  turn  at  the  left  and  a  tlownward  one  at  the  right.  This  is 
the  usual  form  in  C  an<l  a  frequent  one  in  B,  less  often  in  A. 

The  forms  of  the  remaining  signs  need  not  detain  us;  1  shall  only 
indicate  the  kinds.  'I'he  sign  m  =  ra  occurs  in  fra  five  times  and  in 
ifra,  once,  distributed  through  B,  aiul  C.  The  /  with  a  bar  = 
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e?5a  is  found  three  times,  all  in  C,  Ir,  and  9=us  is  found  in  C,  Iv, 
in  Mglippus,  1.  4;  Yrtacus,  1.  5,  and  Irtacus,  1.  8. 

The  limited  number  of  abbreviations  used  is  most  striking  in 
Fragment  AM.  315 g.  Those  occurring  are  the  nasal  stroke,  the 
curved  stroke  through  the  b  for  the  suspended  -is-  of  biscup,  and 
the  sign  7  for  ok.  The  first  of  these  averages  about  one  occurrence 
for  each  line;  it  is  a  short,  straight  mark  and  is  most  often  employed 
over  an  w  or  w  for  the  omitted  second  nasal,  as  mw,  men,  \>ing,  etc. 
The  pronoun  hann  also  is  abbreviated  only  in  this  way,  never  by  h. 
The  sign  7  is  found  only  three  times  and  has  the  form  with  the 
cross-bar.  See  Table,  III,  7,  5.  Its  main  stave  is  prominently 
slanting  and  the  bi-stave  again  double-curved.  Aside  from  the 
abbreviations  the  following  features  are  to  be  noted  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  fragment.  The  extensive  use  of  k, — always  in  arkibisctip, 
further:  luki,  sccckiz,  soeke,  kcemr,  skipi,  soekia,  hvccrke,  fartcekia, 
[kickiu,  etc.,  etc.;  the  long  staves  have  a  short  cross-stroke  near 
the  top,  especially  the  h  but  also  often  the  I  and  the  b  and  some¬ 
times  the  k‘,  ct  are  linked  by  a  tall  curve;  the  spirantal  stroke  of  S 
is  often  a  double  curve;  the  straight-staved  e  is  now  and  then  used 
and  there  are  several  occurrences  of  the  tall  e;  final  m  has  a  long 
third  stave;  and  accents  are  very  frequent.  It  is  also  characteristic 
of  this  hand  to  supply  the  tall  staves  with  a  hair  stroke  to  the  right 
at  the  top  and  the  cross-bar  of  the  t  with  a  similar  one  at  the  left, 
or  often  with  one  at  either  end  of  the  cross-bar. 

Frag.  RA.  lA,  likewise  exhibits  very  few  abbreviations.  Aside 
from  the  sign  for  the  conjunction,  also  here  cross-barred,  and  the 
abbreviation  for  mork,  the  text  is  for  the  most  part  written  out  in 
full.  There  are,  furthermore,  the  symbol  for  eSa,  the  sign  for  -ir 
with  firir,  the  rune  'k  and  the  letter-abbreviation  for  tveggia. 

We  may  summarise  then:  in  the  earliest  East  Norwegian  frag¬ 
ments 

1.  Abbreviations  are  comparatively  rare  and  mostly  limited  to 
the  nasal-stroke  and  the  sign  for  ok,  the  number  and  the  variety 
being  largest  in  AM.  655,  IX.  There  are,  however,  especially  in 
the  last,  certain  other  symbols  that  were  not  regularly  used  in  A.  S. 
script.  See  above. 

2.  In  form  the  sign  for  the  conjunction  has  a  main  stroke  that 
tends  to  a  prominent  slant,  and  a  bi-stave  that  is  double-curved. 
It  is  cross-barred  in  31 5g  and  Al. 
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3.  The  nasal  stroke  shows  a  variety  of  forms  straight,  slanting 
and  curved,  and  tends  to  ornamental  shapes.  See  more  fully  above. 

4.  Carolingian  elements  are  prominent,  the  whole  system  of 
abbreviations  in  655  is  Carolingian,  not  Insular.  See  further  below. 

ENGLISH  SCRIPT  IN  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY 

As  indicated  above  the  second  quarter  of  the  Xllth  century  would 
seem  to  be  the  latest  date  when  the  A.  S.  script  could  have  been 
borrowed  in  eastern  Norway.  But  the  character  of  the  borrowed 
script  would  also  seem  to  exclude  as  early  a  date  as  the  first  half  of 
the  Xlth  century.  The  Latin  script  in  its  Carolingian  form  was 
undoubtedly  used  in  Norway  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  writing  down  of  the  laws  may  have  been  begun  as 
early  as  the  third  decade  of  the  Xlth  century.®  It  may  be  that  the 
laws  were  first  written  in  Latin,  but  even  if  they  were  written  in  the 
vernacular  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  script  employed  was 
the  Carolingian  form  already  in  use  and  that  the  A.  S.  English 
script  was  not  at  first  introduced  for  the  legal  texts.  At  any  rate 
the  Norwegian  form  of  the  A.  S.  script  exhibits  such  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  from  the  English  script  of  the  first  half  of  the  Xlth  century 
as  to  preclude  the  assumption  of  loan  at  this  date.  I  shall  review 
briefly  the  characteristics  of  the  English  writing  of  the  time  from 
Thompson’s  Introduction  and  Keller’s  Angelsdchsische  Paldographie 
supplemented  by  the  facsimiles  of  English  MSS  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Paleographic  Society,  Skeats’s  Twelve  Facsimiles  and  Wiilcker’s 
Facsimile  of  the  Codex  V ercellinensis. 

Aside  from  those  matters  which  continue  in  the  script  of  also  the 
following  century,  and  which  we  may  here  leave  out  of  account  then, 
the  Insular  script  of  the  time  exhibits  a  long-stemmed  the  vertical 
stroke  of  which  rises  above  the  line  about  twice  as  far  as  it  extends 
below;  see  Keller,  facsimile  VII.  There  is  further  the  e  with  a 
straight  main  stave  (the  stave  of  i),  which  as  much  as  anything 
differentiates  the  native  writing  of  the  time  from  the  Carolingian; 
this  form  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  some  MSS;  see  Cod. 
Verc.^°  or  Thompson’s  Introduction,  facsimiles  149-151.  The  letter 
s  characterised  by  a  prominent  bow,  below  which  there  is  an 
upward-slanting  hair  stroke,  or,  in  place  of  the  latter,  a  dot  written 

•  1023-24.  See  also  Norges  Historic,  I,  Bugge,  p.  378. 

The  Vercelli  Codex  is  dated  “aus  dem  Anfang  des  11  Jahrhunderts”  by 
the  Wiilker;  Keller  holds  it  to  be  as  early  as  960-980,  Angels.  Pat.  I,  40. 
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at  the  right  of  and  joined  to  the  bow.  Further  the  b  is  low,  being 
written  wholly  within  the  line,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  <5  is  as 
tall  as  other  long-staved  letters  and  often  taller.  The  type  is 
rather  short,  the  bi-stave  joining  it  low,  the  opening  between  the 
main  stroke  and  the  bi-stave  being  thus  triangular.  On  the  other 
hand  the  bi-stave  of  the  p  is  round  and  joins  the  main  stave  higher, 
this  being  the  feature  that  differentiates  the  two.  The  main  stroke 
of  the  p  is  also  short  and  most  often  blunt.  The  tall  f  begins  to 
appear  by  the  side  of  the  native  deep  type;  the  r  is  still  exclusively 
the  Insular  form  with  a  deep  and  a  short  vertical  stave.  The  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  conjunction  has  a  straight  vertical  and  a  straight  hori¬ 
zontal  stave.  The  nasal  stroke  is  a  straight  horizontal  stroke. 
In  most  of  these  things  the  Norwegian  script  differs  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Compare  throughout  Table,  I  and  III. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Xlth  century  the  tall  minuscule  f  begins  to 
gain  ascendancy  over  the  deep  5  in  the  Insular  (see  Table  s  I),  the 
latter  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The  tops  of  long  staves  are 
in  some  places  now  written  with  a  hair  stroke  to  the  left,  a  calli¬ 
graphic  feature  which,  to  judge  from  the  facsimiles,  is  at  first, 
however,  characteristic  of  only  the  scriptoria  of  the  south.  See 
the  Canterbury  Grant  to  Thurston,  1049,  Keller,  fac.  IX.  The 
straight-staved  e  continues;  it  is  often  written  high  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  it  the  corresponding  part  of  the  a  is  high  with  a 
prominent  bow;  see  Table  e  I.  There  is  evidenced  also  a  tendency 
to  use  this  type  of  e  as  a  capital.  The  versal  5  enters  now  and  then 
as  a  calligraphic  variation  of  f.  It  may  be  added  that  the  native 
type  of  g  is  still,  and  long  after,  used  exclusively  and  the  r  prevail¬ 
ingly.  See  Table  g,  r,  I. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  letters  assume  a  more  angu¬ 
lar  character,  something  which  comes  out  conspicuously  in,  e.  g., 
the  pointed  top  of  the  Z),  the  0  and  the  A ,  showing  strikingly  the 
influence  of  the  Norman  charter  hand.  The  letter  E  is  often  strik¬ 
ingly  narrow  with  hooklike  bi-staves.  The  capital  M  may  be 
written  with  an  e  as  its  second  part;  the  A  under  this  influence  then 
often  takes  on  a  straddling  form  with  a  narrow  top  and  middle  and 
feet  prominently  turned  out.  All  these  features  we  recognise  as 
characteristic  of  the  Norwegian  form  of  the  A.  S.  script,  but  the 
un-Norwegian  features  noted  above  are  also  still  typical  of  the 
English  script.  To  assume  that  the  A.  S.  script  came  to  Norway 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Xlth  century  would  necessitate  the  further 
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assumption  that  the  Norwegian  school  of  writing  adopted  a  part  of 
the  Insular  script  and  rejected  the  rest,  taking  from  the  Carolingian 
minuscule  types  for  those  rejected.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
possible.  However,  the  Norwegian  script  still  differs  from  the 
English  to  such  an  e.xtent  and  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a  later  form  of  the  Insular  that  was  the  source  of 
Norwegian  writing.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  absence  of 
the  tall  J),  the  absence  of  any  differentiation  in  the  6  and  the  S,  and 
the  limited  part  played  in  it  by  the  straight-staved  e.  To  be  sure 
the  absence  of  characteristic  features  is  not  conclusive  proof  against 
relationship,  for  conceivably  as  the  Latin  script  was  known  and 
used  already  the  possibility  exists  that  a  new  script  might  have 
been  influenced  by  it.  But  the  Latin  script  did  not  have  the  tjpes 
tS  and  p,  for  example;  these  were  taken  over  from  the  insular,  where 
they  had  a  striking  form  which  there  is  every  likelihood  to  believe 
that  the  learner  would  have  retained. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  the  native  hand  enters  upon  a 
period  of  many  changes.  It  is  a  process  of  assimilation  that  now 
begins,  which  at  last  ends  in  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
native  script.  For  books  in  Latin  the  Latin  writing  had  already 
before  established  itself;  Thompson’s 402.  The  insu¬ 
lar  continued  in  vernacular  writings  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  minuscule.  At  the  Royal  Chancery,  however,  there  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  a  form  of  the  Insular  strongly  modified  by  the  Norman 
hand.  There  is  here  developed,  then,  a  new  form  of  writing,  we 
may  call  it  the  Anglo-Norman;  many  of  the  letters  are  the  A.  S. 
but  the  general  character  of  the  script  is  Carolingian.  Finally 
there  is  evolved  a  form  of  writing,  which  is  practically  the  official 
charter  style  into  which  certain  insular  letters  have  been  adopted. 
The  former  retains  somewhat  the  character  of  a  book  hand,  but  is 
less  set  and  even;  the  letters  are  not  so  regular,  it  is  less  calligraphic 
than  the  Carolingian  but  yet  exhibiting  somewhat  more  of  care  in 
the  formation  of  the  letters  with  less  compression  than  does  the 
charter  hand.  Specifically  are  to  be  noted:  1,  the  long  staves  are 
not  written  so  high  above  nor  so  deep  below  the  line;  2,  the  deep 
staves  are  finished  off  by  a  short  horizontal  stroke  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left;  3,  the  native  s  gradually  disappears;  4,  the  continental  k 
begins  to  come  in  more  and  more  (not,  however,  yet  the  «>). 

The  two  first  of  these  changes  tended  to  give  the  script  a  squarish 
appearance,  particularly  the  second.  See,  e.  g.,  facsimile  201  in 
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Thompson’s  Introduction,  (Publ.  Pal.  Soc.,  II,  plate  73)  or  fac¬ 
similes  X  and  XI  in  Keller,  II.  With  reference  to  the  \>  the  result 
was  a  letter  whose  upper  part  was  now  of  the  same  length  as  the 
part  below  the  line;  the  second  change  noted  above  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  p  with  a  very  short  stem,  something  that  gave  it  a  square 
appearance.  The  old  differentiation  between  6  and  tS  gradually 
disappears;  the  b  now  rises  slightly  above  the  line,  but  even  as  late 
as  1125  tends  to  be  written  slightly  lower  than  the  b;  the  stem  of  ?S 
is  often  quite  tall.  The  main  part  of  the  symbol  for  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  now  and  then  curved  slightly  to  the  left.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  the  native  g  and  r  still  remain.  This  is  the  form  of  A.  S. 
writing  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xllth  century.  We  may  next 
take  two  facsimiles  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  plate  III,  in 
Ske&ts’s  Twelve  Facsimiles,  year  1121,  and  plate  XII,  Keller’s,  II, 
year  1131-35. 

The  further  change  in  the  native  script  is  here  well 
illustrated.  The  final  bar  of  the  deep  strokes  survives  sporadically 
in  the  former,  as  in  the  p  in  icipe,  line  10,  and  in  line  11;  it 
is  not  found  in  the  insular  hand  for  1131.  The  letters  p  and  p 
nowhere  exhibit  the  final  bar  even  in  1121;  the  p  retains  the  short, 
blunt  stem,  howev'er,  while  on  the  other  hand  p  has  already  as¬ 
sumed  the  long  stem  with  a  sharp  end  turned  slightly  to  the  left. 
Thus  a  clear  differentiation  between  the  two  formerly  rather  similar 
letters  has  been  evolved,  forms  which  are  certainly  the  sources  of 
the  corresponding  letters  in  E.  Nw.  writing.  Further  the  letter  p 
has  in  the  hand  of  chron.  1121  the  short-stemmed  form;  it  has  lost 
the  bar  at  the  base  but  retained  the  short  stem.  The  same  feature 
may  also  be  seen  in  p  and  the  long  stave  of  the  n.  On  the  other 
hand  in  Chr.  1131  the  longer  form  of  p  is  found  by  the  side  of  the 
shorter  one.  Both  of  these  forms  are  present  in  early  Norwegian 
script,  but  the  short  form  is  limited  to  A  M.  655,  IX,  of  the  fragments 
in  question  where  it  predominates,  while  in  315g  the  newer  type 
prevails.  Again  the  earlier  differentiation  between  6  and  b  has 
disappeared ;  the  stem  of  the  former  is  generally  of  the  same  length 
as  the  stem  of  /;  S  is  rarely  taller.  In  the  more  purely  A.  S.  script 
of  1131  we  find,  however,  still  the  straight  nasal-stroke  and  a  sign  of 
conjunction  with  only  slightly  bent  main  stave,  but  with  a  curved 
horizontal.  The  old  g  is  used  exclusively  and  the  old  Insular  s 
(see  Table)  survives  by  the  side  of  the  minuscule  f. 
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THE  PROVENIENCE  OF  THE  E.  NW.  SCRIPT  AND  THE  DATE  OF 
BORROWING 

It  ought  not  be  difficult  to  make  our  deductions  from  the  obser¬ 
vations  that  have  been  made  above.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
Norwegian  script  as  well  as  many  special  characteristics  point  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  as  the  time  when  the  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon  script  was  introduced  into  Eastern  Norw'ay, 
and  Northern  England  as  the  most  likely  region  whence  to  have 
acquired  the  native  English  script  in  this  form  at  that  time.  But 
the  further  conclusion  also  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  it  was  a  highly 
composite  script  that  was  thus  taken  over,  not  an  Insular  script, 
whose  g  and  deep  5  w'as  rejected,  but  a  script  which  was  already 
more  Carolingian  than  Insular  in  character,  one  which  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  designated  the  Anglo-Norman.  This  script  retained 
the  native  p  and  \!  and  in  part  also  the  old  r,  but  it  employed  the 
minuscule  for  a,  g,  and  s  and  had  assumed  in  the  main  the  general 
character  of  French  writing.  It  was  the  period  in  which  the 
Norman  charter-hand  was  coming  to  modify  more  and  more  the 
native  hand.  The  Norwegian  script  itself  bears  everywhere  the 
imprint  of  the  transitional  forms.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the 
fact  of  the  presence  already  in  Norway  of  the  conservative  Latin 
script,  which  had  been  practiced  there  to  some  extent  at  any  rate 
for  nearly  a  century”  perhaps,  we  readily  perceive  the  reasons  for  the 
varied  handwritings  and  the  varied  orthography  exhibited  by  the 
Old  Norwegian  MSS. 

Of  the  three  E.  Nw.  fragments  655  is  written  in  a  style  whose 
general  cast  and  the  contour  of  the  letters  approaches  that  of  the 
set  minuscule,  but  with  charter-hand  characteristics  in  the  capitals 
and  in  the  use  of  enlarged  minuscules  for  capitals.  In  firmness  of 
execution  and  solidity  it  reminds  us  of  the  English  form  of  Caro¬ 
lingian  script  as  it  was  practiced  in  the  first  decades  of  the  12th 
century;  see  the  excellent  e.xamples,  facsimiles  176  and  177  in 
Thompson’s  Introduction.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  this  fragment  are  those  of  Carolingian  writing.  In  the 
graceful  form  of  the  nasal  stroke  as,  e.  g.,  \finl,  B,  Iv,  line  L3, 
manna,  B,  Ir,  line  11,  or  kononga,  B,  Ir,  line  24,  they  represent  in 
every  way  the  decorative  shapes  of  the  same  symbol  in  the  fac¬ 
similes  referred  to.  It  is  found  in  both  hands  in  the  curved  form 

'*  Though  very  limited  in  its  use  at  first. 
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with  raised  ends  and  in  the  rather  squarish  shape  with  bent  or 
broken  ends  turned  up  as  in  victorem,  Thompson,  fac.  176,  line  lOi 
and  sent.,  655,  B,  Ir,  line  6,  or  honom,  B,  Iv,  line  28.  The  Caro- 
lingian  abbreviation  &  =  e/  was  in  England  replaced  by  the  native 
symbol  7,  which  in  vernacular  writing  of  the  11th  century  retained 
the  straight  or  but  slightly  curved  lines  (see  above).  In  the 
Domesday  Book,  1086,  the  stem  is  still  straight  but  slanting  down¬ 
ward  to  the  left;  in  the  Grant  of  Simon,  1100-1115,  Pal.  Soc.,  I, 
Vol.  Ill,  plate  192,  it  has  the  curved  shape  of  the  12th  century, 
corresponding  to  that  of  our  fragment  655.  In  writing  native 
names  in  the  Latin  text  or  for  native  text  the  native  types  are  used. 
Cp.,  e.  g.,  in  facsimile  177,  Thompson’s  Introduction,  Gypeswich  or 
Keller,  X,  and  elsewhere,  e.  g.,  Domesday  Book,  Pal.  Soc.,  I,  vol. 
Ill,  facsimile  243.  The  type  maintains  in  this  hand  a  form  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  Insular  script,  in  that  the  main  stave  is  the 
left  and  the  shorter  right  stave  does  not  turn  inward  but  bends 
out.*^  This  is  also  precisely  the  form  this  type  has  in  655,  although 
its  lower  end  exhibits  the  usual  bend  to  the  right  as  in  the  Insular 
y  of  the  period**.  The  native  h  and  e  appear  by  the  side  of  the 
Carolingian  d  and  e,  as  in  the  Domesday  Book,  a  composite  feature 
which  also  655  exhibits'*.  Further  the  three  forms  of  r  are  used, 
see  Table  II,  r,  while  the  Insular  r  (Table  I)  maintains  itself  in 
vernacular  writings.  All  four  forms  of  r  are  employed  by  the  writer 
of  655,  types  r.  III,  3  and  4  being  rare  however.  The  w-like  r 
has  in  655  a  shape  which  differs  from  that  of  the  A.  S.  type,  the 
first  stave  being  shortened  and  bent  to  the  left  as  other  deep 
staves  in  this  hand.  It  has  thus  assumed  a  more  squarish  form; 
it  has  lost  its  distinctive  Insular  form  and  become  Carolingian 
in  shape. 

March  1915.  George  T.  Flom. 

“  See  Table  II,  y,  2,  and  III,  y,  1. 

See  Table  II  and  III,  d  and  e. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  SCAN¬ 
DINAVIAN  AUTHORS 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  to  what  an  extent  Goethe’s  ideal  of 
a  world-literature  has  been  realized  in  Germany  than  does  the 
liberal  reception  she  has  always  accorded  to  Scandinavian  authors. 
Here  we  find  a  complete  incorporation  on  the  basis  of  old  blood- 
relationship;  not  an  influence  of  technique  or  motives  in  the  case  of 
individual  writers  but  rather  an  inner  assimilation  of  northern 
ideas  and  characters  in  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is,  for 
instance,  quite  natural  for  German  children  to  grow  up  with  the 
heroic  songs  of  the  Edda.  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  stories  of 
the  Volsunga-sagas  are  as  dear  to  them  as  the  stories  of  Dietrich 
von  Bern — which  in  their  turn  were  largely  preserved  in  the 
Thidreks-saga.  And  it  is  still  an  open  question,  whether  Hebbel’s 
Nibelungen-Trilogy  with  its  German  setting  or  Wagner’s  Tetralogy 
with  its  Scandinavian  garb  will  definitely  occupy  the  favored  place 
in  the  nation’s  heart. — Of  Holberg’s  comedies  which  influenced  the 
German  drama  at  Gottsched’s  times  so  much,  at  least  one:  Der 
poliiiscfie  Kannengiesser  is  still  read,  if  not  acted.  It  is  No.  198  in 
Reclam’s  Univcrsal-bibliothek.  And  there  are  strong  indications  of 
a  Holberg  revival  inasmuch  as  Georg  Muller  in  Miinchen  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  complete  Holberg  edition,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
recently  appeared.  A  selection  was  published  by  the  Biblio- 
graphische  Instiliit,  Leipzig,  years  ago. 

Bellman  was  for  a  long  time  considered  untranslatable.  I'here 
was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  von  Winterfeld  in  1856;  another 
by  Willatzen  in  1892.  In  1909  suddenly  came  two  new  transla¬ 
tions  at  almost  the  same  time.  The  one:  Fredman'  Episieln  by 
Felix  Niedner  is  the  work  of  a  philologist  and  enthusiast,  as  accurate 
and  faithful  to  the  original  as  possible,  even  in  the  quaint  make-up 
of  the  book.  The  other:  BcUman-Brn'ier  is  a  selection  by  the 
well-known  poet,  Hanns  von  Gumppenberg,  who  proceeded  as  a 
congenial  fellow-artist,  rendering  the  Anacreontics  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  tone  of  our  own  days.  Niedner’s  is  an  excellent 
translation  (Diederichs,  Jena,  publ.);  Gurappenberg’s  (.\.  Langen, 
Munchen,  publ.)  is  a  modern  re-creation.  From  the  latter  author 
we  have  also  a  Sdnvedhehe  Anthologie  (190.1). 
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Oehlenschlaeger’s  intimate  relations  to  Germany  need  only  be 
mentioned  here;  cf.  Vol.  II,  1  of  this  Journal. — Andersen’s  Fairy 
Tales  and  Tegner’s  Frithjofs-Saga  are  as  popular  in  Germany  as 
e.  g.  Grimm’s  Mdrchen  or  Hermann  imd  Dorothea.  The  spirit  of 
the  extreme  North  has  recently  been  revealed  by  the  fine  three- 
volume  work  of  Arthur  Bonus:  Islander-Buch  (G.  D.  W.  Callwey, 
Miinchen,  publ.)  of  which  a  one-volume  extract  was  made  for 
juvenile  readers. 

As  regards  modern  literature  the  border-line  between  Scandina¬ 
via  and  Germany  seems  to  be  abolished.  Bjornson  first  came  over 
at  the  end  of  the  fifties  with  his  peasant-stories,  then  again  in  1875, 
187Q,  and  1883  with  the  plays  Fallissement,  Das  neue  System,  and 
Ein  Handschuh.  Vber  tinsere  Kraft,  both  parts,  was  staged  in 
1900  creating  a  most  profound  impression  all  over  Germany. 

In  the  field  of  criticism  Georg  Brandes  has  been  a  vital  force  in 
Germany  ever  since  the  early  seventies.  His  Hauptstromungen 
began  to  appear  in  1872;  from  1882  on  the  work  was  published  as  a 
“German  Original-Edition”.  Since  1902  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  German  “  Original-Ausgabe  ”  of  all  of  Brandes’s  works  in  20 
volumes.  Brandes  did  not  originate  but  he  stimulated  in  a  very 
high  degree  the  modern  German  “Science  of  Literature”  with  its 
tendency  toward  including  the  political,  social,  economic,  and 
ethnographic  relations,  with  its  emphasis  on  psychological  analysis 
and  on  the  comparative  study  of  various  literatures. 

.\s  a  critic  as  well  as  a  creative  author,  Ola  Hansson  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  after  Brandes.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  fighters  for  the 
new’  realism  on  German  soil  where  he  has  been  living  since  1889. 
(Two  other  Scandinavians,  Adolf  Paul  and  K.  Gjellerup,  have 
likewise  become  German  writers). 

In  the  eighties  Henrik  Ibsen,  with  Zola  and  Tolstoy,  was  the 
dominating  figure  in  the  struggles  of  Jiingst-Deutschland.  Except 
for  Friedrich  Hebbel’s  partial  influence  on  Ibsen,  the  history  of  the 
modern  German  drama  begins  in  1878  with  the  simultaneous  per¬ 
formance  of  Pillars  of  Society  in  four  different  theaters  in  Berlin. 
That  Ibsen’s  mother  was  a  German  lady  was  not  generally  known. 
That  Ibsen  himself  lived  many  years  in  Germany,  writing  there  a 
number  of  his  masterpieces,  was  but  the  outer  manifestation  of 
spiritual  kinship.  Even  without  such  personal  contact  Ibsen,  like 
Shakespeare  before  him,  would  have  become  a  German  Classic. 
Now'here,  outside  his  native  country,  has  Ibsen  been  more  fully 
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understood,  more  ardentlj'  admired,  more  deeply  loved  than  in 
Germany;  nor  were  his  plays  given  more  elaborate,  congenial,  and 
artistically  perfect  performances  than  by  Otto  Brahm  in  Berlin. 
If  the  ability  to  appreciate  Ibsen  is  a  criterion  of  culture,  how  do 
American  and  English  audiences  compare  with  the  “Huns”  in 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Miinchen? — It  was  still  under  the  supervision 
of  the  aged  poet  himself  that  the  monumental  German  edition  of 
his  complete  works  was  started.  This  edition,  now  ranking  in 
importance  with  Schlegel-Tieck’s  Shakespeare,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Dane  Georg  Brandes  and  the  Germans  Julius 
Elias  and  Paul  Schlenther  (published  by  S.  Fischer,  Berlin). 

Ibsen  is  joined,  in  the  eighties,  by  Jonas  Lie,  Holger  Drachmann, 
Alexander  Kielland,  Amalie  Skram,  Arne  Garborg  {Mannsleute 
1886,  Made  Seelen  1890,  Bet  Mama  1891),  and  J.  P.  Jacobsen 
{Frau  Marie  Grubbe:  3  German  editions  between  1876  and  1882; 
Niels  Lyhne;  2  German  editions  between  1882  and  1885).  So 
strong  was,  at  that  time,  the  prestige  of  everything  Scandinavian 
that  two  of  the  most  prominent  German  literary  revolutionists, 
Arno  Holz  and  Johannes  Schlaf  chose  the  pseudonym  “Bjarne 
Holmsen”  for  their  joint  work  Papa  Hamlet,  a  collection  of  clever 
prose-sketches,  fearing  that  an  ordinary  German  name  would  not 
attract  any  attention ! — 

August  Strindberg  comes  to  the  front  for  the  first  time  between 
1889  and  1890,  when  his  Frdulein  Julie  supports  the  cause  of  extreme 
naturalism.  Other  Scandinavian  writers  whose  w'orks  have  been 
translated  into  German  are  Verner  von  Heidenstam,  Per  Hallstrom, 
Knut  Hamsun,  Hermann  Bang,  Ellen  Key,  Karen  Michaelis, 
Selma  Lagerlof,  Martin  Andersen-Ne.xo,  Gustav  Wied,  .Aage  Made- 
lung,  Gustav  af  Geijerstam.  The  selected  bibliography  of  Der 
literarische  Ratgeber  (published  by  the  German  Diirer-Society 
through  Callwey  in  Miinchen),  contains  sixty  Scandinavian  names, 
besides  the  Edda  and  other  collections,  and  besides  numerous  books 
of  criticism,  etc.,  on  Scandinavian  Literature. 

An  author  becomes  a  classic  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  uniform  standard  edition  of  his  complete  or 
selected  works.  Such  comprehensive  editions  of  Scandinavian 
authors  in  the  German  language  are  now:  Andersen  and  Kierke¬ 
gaard  (publ.  Diederichs,  Jena);  Kielland  (G.  Merseburger,  Leipzig, 
who  also  has  a  Nordische  Bibliothek  appearing  serially);  Jacobsen 
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(Insel-Verlag,  Leipzig);  Georg  Brandes  (A.  Langen,  Miinchen); 
Bjornson,  Ibsen,  Geijerstam,  Lagerlbf,  and  Petfer  Nansen  (S.  Fisch¬ 
er,  Berlin). 

The  latest  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  is  the  complete  German 
edition  of  August  Strindberg,  published  by  the  well-known  house  of 
Georg  Muller  in  Miinchen:  Strindbergs  Werke,  Deutsche  Gesamt- 
ausgabe  nnter  Mitwirkung  von  Emil  Sobering  ah  Vbersetzer  vom 
Dichter  selbst  vcranstaltet.  As  to  Germany,  we  see,  Strindberg  did 
not  have  to  die  in  order  to  be  appreciated  as  was  the  case  with 
America  and  England  where  the  poet’s  name  is  just  beginning  to 
be  mentioned.  Ever  since  about  1890  he  had  held  a  place  of  honor 
in  German  letters,  and  since  about  1900  he  was  recognized  as 
Sweden’s  literary  “Great  Power”.  It  reflects  very  favorably  upon 
German  criticism  in  general  that  the  approach  to  Strindberg  was 
found  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  translation  of  his  works  did  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Germanized  Ibsen.  And  with  due 
consideration  to  certain  hostilities  and  misunderstandings  on  the 
part  of  ultraconservative  critics  it  must  be  said  that  the  greatness 
of  the  Strindberg  phenomenon  as  such  was  never  seriously  disputed. 
Nor  did  the  leading  critics  ever  cling  to  any  special  phase  in  the 
poet’s  work  or  in  the  man’s  life.  The  temptation  was  indeed  great 
to  claim  the  author  of  Frdulcin  Julie,  Der  Vater,  Das  Band  for  the 
camp  of  the  naturalists,  or  to  identify  the  admirer  of  Nietzsche  and 
author  of  Am  offenen  Meer  with  the  philosophy  of  the  superman. 
But  modern  German  criticism  is  too  liberal  for  such  onesidedness. 
It  accepted  all  contradictions  and  all  discords,  it  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  the  volcanic  impulsiveness  and  irresponsibility  of  the  poet’s 
soul;  the  pessimism  and  optimism,  the  materialism  and  romantic 
mysticism  of  the  philosopher’s  thought.  The  evolution  of  Strind¬ 
berg  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  thinker  was  and  still  is  the  most 
fascinating  study  for  German  literary  criticism.  It  is  possible  that 
the  equally  difficult  problem  called  Nietzsche,  or  to  mention  an 
earlier  example:  Heine,  helped  the  Germans  to  understand  Strind¬ 
berg.  Forem.ost  among  German  Strindberg  critics  are  Maximilian 
Harden  and  Hermann  Esswein.  The  penetrating  “psychological 
attempt”  of  the  latter  (published  in  1907  by  R.  Piper  &  Co., 
Miinchen)  served  as  a  basis  for  the  more  comprehensive  work  of 
the  same  author  which  appears  within  the  scope  of  the  large 
Strindberg  edition. 


As  regards  this  edition  itself  the  plan  is  as  follows:  there  will  be 
42  volumes  (of  which  30  have  so  far  appeared)  in  six  divisions,  the 
order  within  each  group  being  chronological.  The  first  division 
contains  14  volumes  of  plays,  the  second  5  volumes  of  novels;  the 
third  (9  vols.)  includes,  with  the  “modern”  and  “historical” 
novelettes,  the  fair}'  tales,  fables,  and  poems  in  prose;  the  fourth 
(5  vols.)  contains  the  autobiographical  works;  the  fifth,  one  volume 
of  poems;  the  sixth  (8  vols.);  Science,  i.  e..  Among  French  Peasants, 
Antibarbarus,  Dramaturgy,  etc.,  the  three  Blue  books,  and  finally  a 
volume  of  selections  entitled  Buck  der  Liebe. — The  exterior  is 
worthy  of  its  content:  octavo  size,  clear  Roman  type,  good  paper; 
only  the  color  of  the  cover,  a  rather  loud  yellow,  might  be  objected 
to. 

The  translation  of  Air.  Sobering  is,  in  spite  of  Strindberg’s  per¬ 
sonal  cooperation,  not  cjuite  what  it  could  be.  It  is  good  and 
correct,  but  not  always  suflBciently  idiomatic.  Especially  in  the 
plays  there  is  noticeable  a  certain  stiffness  and  awkwardness  in  the 
choice  of  words  and  in  the  sequence  of  tenses  that  conceals  some  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  dialog.  The  deficiencies,  however,  are  not 
serious  enough  to  detract  much  from  the  undertaking  as  a  whole. 
Both  publisher  and  translator  may  well  be  proud  of  what  they  have 
already  achieved.  They  would  not  be  Germ.ans,  if  they  did  not 
try  their  very  best  to  bring  the  work,  with  every  new  edition, 
nearer  to  its  possible  erfection.  And  how  far  superior  are  all  of 
these  German  translations  to  the  majority  of  English  or  American 
translations!  The  German  translator  is  bound  to  live  up,  as  best 
he  can,  to  the  standard  of  those  ideal  Germanizations  of  Classical 
or  Modern  authors  like  Voss’s  Homer  and  Schlegel-Tieck’s  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  must  be  accurate,  scientifically  exact  in  the  first  place; 
he  must  be  able,  in  the  second  place,  to  enter  completely  into  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  Woe  to  the  amateur  translator  who  does  not 
combine  the  ideals  of  exactness  and  genuineness  in  his  work! 
Criticism  would  crush  him  and  half  a  dozen  better  translations 
would  immediately  drive  the  faulty  one  from  the  market.  So  high 
is  the  standard,  so  watchful  and  inexorable  is  criticism  in  the  case 
of  important  writers,  that  translations  already  existing  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  revised.  Schlegel-Tieck’s  Shakespeare  has  undergone 
numerous  revisions  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Shakespeare 
Society,  and  yet  Dr.  Gundolf  has  recently  given  the  Germans  a 


“new”  Shakespeare,  in  the  language  of  Modern  Germany.  And 
the  German  version  of  Ibsen  is  so  unusually  perfect  for  the  reason 
that  the  editors  have  spared  no  trouble  in  comparing  the  various 
available  renderings  with  one  another  and  with  the  original,  con¬ 
stantly  revising  their  own  finally  adopted  version  until  the  transla¬ 
tion  was  indeed  a  German  Ibsen.  In  a  similar  manner  there  will 
be  created  a  German  Strindberg  before  long. 

O.  E.  Lessing. 

University  of  Illinois. 


THE  VOYAGES  TO  VINLAND  THE  GOOD 


The  problem  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  Vinland  has 
long  been  of  interest  to  historians.  Did  the  Northmen  actually 
discover  the  shores  of  America  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
and,  if  they  did,  was  the  discovery  of  any  importance  for  the  later 
history  of  the  western  world?  To  the  first  part  of  this  question 
nearly  all  who  have  e.xamined  the  evidence  are  willing  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer;  to  the  second  part  the  replies  have  generally 
been  in  the  negative.  But  while  historians  are  willing  to  grant 
the  bare  fact  of  the  discovery,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 
e.xtent  we  are  to  credit  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  voyages  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Icelandic  sources.  This  part  of 
the  problem  has  produced  a  literature  of  some  proportions,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

The  modern  accounts  of  the  Norse  voyages  to  Vinland  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  a  map  of  the  world  drawn  by  Sigurdr  Stefansson 
about  1590.  Though  America  had  now  been  known  to  western 
Europe  for  about  a  century,  the  news  of  the  Columbian  discoveries 
had  apparently  not  penetrated  to  Iceland,  for  the  geographer 
seems  to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  western  continent 
from  the  sagas  of  his  own  island,  particularly  the  Saga  of  Eric  the 
Red.  A  hundred  years  later  Thormodus  Torfa;us  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Vinland  voyages,'  which  was  based  on  the  Greenland  Tale 
in  the  Flat-isle  Book  as  well  as  on  the  Eric-saga.  The  next  im¬ 
portant  contribution  came  in  1837,  when  C.  C.  Rafn  published  his 
work  on  the  Northmen  in  the  New  World.*  Neither  Torfajus  nor 
Rafn  was  a  critical  historian;  consequently,  neither  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  sift  the  evidence  that  he  presented. 

The  first  scholar  who  subjected  the  Vinland  narratives  to  search¬ 
ing  criticism  was  Professor  Gustav  Storm,  who  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  voyages  from  Iceland  to  the  southwest  in  Historisk 
Tidsskrift  in  the  years  1886-1892.  Storm  concluded  that  of  the 
two  narratives  that  contained  in  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red  alone 
could  lay  serious  claim  to  authenticity.  The  story  in  the  Flat- 
isle  Book  he  found  to  be  confused  in  chronology  and  unreliable  in 

'  Eistoria  Vinlandia  Antique.  Copenhagen,  1705. 

*  Antiquilates  Americane.  Copenhagen,  1837. 
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details.  Storm  also  concluded  that,  so  far  as  we  can  determine 
from  the  Icelandic  sources,  the  Northmen  never  reached  a  point 
farther  south  than  Nova  Scotia. 

The  narratives  were  tmce  more  given  a  critical  examination  in 
1911  when  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  published  his  great  v/ork  In  North¬ 
ern  Mists?  While  Dr.  Nansen  accepts  the  fact  of  a  Norse  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  he  rejects  all  the  accounts  of  the  voyages  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  I'he  saga  narratives  he  believes  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  Classical  m\-ths  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  which 
probably  reached  the  Norsemen  through  Irish  sources.  On  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  the  grape  was  said  to  flourish  and  self-sown 
wheat  grew  in  abundance;  the  same  is  told  of  the  Vinland  of  the 
sagas.  Scandinavian  scholars  refused  to  accept  Dr.  Nansen’s 
conclusions  as  final;  they  held  that  the  Eric-saga  at  least  could  be 
regarded  as  a  reliable  source.  Nevertheless,  the  argument  of  the 
great  explorer  was  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  those  who 
still  held  to  the  stories  of  Leif  and  Karlsefni. 

But  now  comes  Professor  William  Hovgaard  with  a  new  study 
of  the  Vinland  problems,''  in  which  the  conclusions  of  both  Storm 
and  Nansen  are  rejected  and  the  narratives  of  the  Flat-isle  Book 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Eric-saga  are  calmly  replaced  on  the  shelf  of 
reliable  historical  literature. 

Professor  Hovgaard  is  a  Dane  by  birth  and  was  at  one  time 
commander  in  the  Danish  navy.  At  present  he  is  professor  of 
naval  design  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
was  attracted  to  tlie  subject  of  the  Norse  discoveries  not  only  by  a 
natural  interest  in  the  Scandinavian  past,  but  also  by  a  professional 
interest  in  the  problems  of  tenth  century  navigation.  It  was  his 
original  intention  to  limit  his  study  to  “navigation  and  allied 
matters”;  but  he  soon  found  that  one  problem  necessitated  the 
study  of  another,  “and  the  pamphlet  grew  to  a  book”. 

The  study  is  published  by  the  .\mcrican-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  projected  monographs  on  Scandinavian 
subjects.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  bound  in  the  best  of  taste,  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  useful  and  suggestive  pictures  and  maps, 
and  makes  a  very  attractive  volume. 

.Mter  a  brief  introduction  in  which  the  author  deals  with  the 
problem  in  its  more  general  aspects,  he  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of 
life  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

’  New  York,  1911. 

‘  The  Voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to  America.  New  York,  1914. 
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This  is  followed  by  two  chapters  devoted  to  the  ships  and  ship¬ 
building  of  the  V’^iking  age.  An  important  problem  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  question  of  speed,  which  Professor  Hovgaard  works 
out  in  a  convincing  manner.  In  chapter  v,  “The  accounts  of  the 
Vinland  voyages”,  he  gives  the  substance  of  the  narratives  on 
which  the  study  is  based.  The  following  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  critical  examination  of  these  sources  with  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  their  credibility;  of  particular  interest  is  the  discussion  of  the 
Flat-isle  Book.  Chapters  viii,  ix,  and  x  deal  with  “Vinland  and 
its  attributes”,  its  products,  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  its 
shores.  In  the  closing  two  chapters  the  voyages  are  analyzed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  geography  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  chapters. 

1 L  will  not  he  possible  to  discuss  or  even  to  state  all  the  interest¬ 
ing  conclusions  that  Professor  Hovgaard  has  reached  in  the  process 
of  his  study.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  are  tentative  only; 
some  are  mere  conjectures  or  suggestions  and  will  ])rubably  not  be 
generally  accepted;  but  on  some  subjects  the  author  feels  that  he 
is  on  firm  ground.  I'he  problem  whether  the  “blond”  Eskimos 
that  have  recently  been  discovered  by  Stefansson  are  in  part 
descendants  of  Norwegian  colonists  in  Greenland  we  shall  have  to 
leave  to  the  ethnologist.  The  question  of  the  relative  historical 
merits  of  the  Eric-saga  and  the  Flat-isle  Book  is  also  one  that  calls 
for  further  study,  but  may  never  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  critics.  Professor  Hovgaard  believes  that  both  can  be  trusted 
on  most  points,  but  that  both  also  contain  elements  of  fiction.  He 
concludes  that  the  narrative  in  both  accounts  has  become  confused 
with  the  passage  of  time,  but  that  by  a  careful  sifting  of  details  a 
consistent  narrative  can  be  constructed  from  the  two  stories.  Of 
great  interest  is  his  construction  of  the  Vinland  map.  He  believes 
that  the  Norsemen  knew  the  American  coast  as  far  south  as  the 
Cape  Cod  region.  They  named  three  great  regions  (Helluland, 
the  land  of  flat  rocks,  Markland,  the  land  of  woods,  and  Vinland, 
the  land  of  the  grape)  and  several  local  points,  such  as  bays  and 
headlands.  It  is  quit  clear,  however,  that  the  regions  visited  by 
Karlsefni  are  not  the  same  as  those  visited  and  named  by  Leif 
Ericsson  (if  Leif  actually  did  name  them).  Professor  Hovgaard 
accounts  for  this  disagreement  in  a  very  plausible  manner.  The 
later  voyagers  were  mistaken  in  their  beliefs  that  they  had  reached 
the  points  that  Leif  had  named;  or  the  scribes  who  constructed  the 
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sagas  have  confused  the  narratives  that  tradition  had  handed  down. 
He  conjectures  that  Leif’s  Helluland,  Markland,  and  Vinland  were 
certain  islands  southwest  of  Greenland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Cape  Cod  region  respectively;  while  the  story  of  Karlsefni’s  voyage 
gives  the  same  names  to  the  northeast  coast  of  Labrador,  some 
point  halfway  down  the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  upper  part 
of  Newfoundland.  These  conclusions  he  reaches  from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  descriptions  given  in  the  sagas  with  modern  descriptions 
of  physical  conditions  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  Professor  Hovgaard’s  study 
is  a  work  of  positive  merit.  It  offers  a  solution  for  every  difficulty 
that  has  been  encountered  in  earlier  efforts  to  construct  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  Vinland  voyages  from  the  saga  materials. 
However,  we  have  still  the  right  to  ask  whether  these  solutions  are 
likely  to  be  accepted  as  final.  The  reviewer  has  followed  the 
development  of  the  author’s  hypotheses  with  great  interest;  but 
the  reading  has  not  resulted  in  absolute  conviction.  The  work 
gives  the  appearance  of  thorough  research;  still,  it  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  It  seems  strange  that  Professor  Hovgaard  should 
have  overlooked  so  important  a  work  as  Olson  and  Bourne,  The 
Northmen,  Columbus,  and  Cahot,^  which  contains  a  careful  edition 
of  the  principal  Icelandic  sources  prepared  by  Professor  Julius  E. 
Olson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  As  this  edition  is  the  one 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  used  by  American  students,  it  should  at 
least  have  had  a  place  in  the  bibliography. 

The  least  convincing  part  of  Professor  Hovgaard’s  work  is  his 
argument  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Greenland  Tale  in  the 
Flat-isle  Book.  His  hypotheses  are  to  such  a  large  extent  based 
on  this  document  that  unless  the  Flat-isle  Book  be  accepted  as  a 
reliable  source,  they  cannot  stand.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
author  has  done  much  to  weaken  the  force  of  Professor  Storm’s 
objections,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  removed. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  future  investigations  of  Norwegian 
chronology  will  show  that  these  objections  were  not  well 
founded. 

Since  the  Vinland  story  is  a  field  into  which  conjecture  has 
entered  very  largely,  the  reviewer  trusts  that  he  may  be  permitted 
to  make  an  excursion  into  the  same  field.  It  seems  quite  evident 

*  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History.  Edited  by  J.  Franklin 
Jameson.  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1906. 
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that  the  Norse  navigators  actually  did  visit  and  to  some  extent 
explore  the  coast  of  North  America  about  the  year  1000.  In  the 
Old  Northern  sources  (including  the  Descriptio  of  Adam  of  Bremen) 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  allusions  to  Vinland  and  Markland  and 
to  men  who  had  visited  or  sought  Vinland;  in  addition  there  are 
the  two  extensive  narratives  of  the  Eric-saga  and  the  Greenland 
Tale.  Many  of  these  no  doubt  go  back  to  some  common  earlier 
source;  but  that  cannot  be  true  of  all.  It  also  seems  clear  that 
Leif  or  some  other  voyager  must  have  sailed  far  enough  south  to 
reach  a  point  that  lay  well  within  the  field  of  the  wild  grape.  The 
new  name  Vinland  doubtless  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  time 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  this  region  and  the  Isles 
of  the  Blessed;  if  Vinland  possessed  the  grape,  no  doubt  it  also 
produced  the  self-sown  wheat,  and  the  tradition  was  modified 
accordingly.  This  new  detail  must  have  entered  into  the  account 
at  a  very  early  date,  for  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  about  1070 
only  two  generations  after  the  discovery,  makes  mention  of  both 
these  interesting  products. 

The  Vinland  tradition  must  have  persisted  in  Iceland  to  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Flat-isle  Book  was  compiled  only  a 
century  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  West  Indies.  Was 
the  rumor  of  the  exploits  of  Leif  and  Karlsefni  also  current  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century?  This  is  an  interesting  question, 
though  one  that  will  probably  never  find  an  answer.  But  if  such 
a  rumor  were  abroad,  it  would  doubtless  be  important  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  growing  geographical  curiosity  of  the  Renaissance.  We  are 
told  that  Columbus  claimed  that  in  1477  he  had  made  a  journey 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Iceland;  it  is  not  likely  that  this  e.xpedi- 
tion  into  the  Arctic  was  ever  made;  but  why  should  the  great  dis¬ 
coverer  have  displayed  any  interest  whatever  in  this  island  of 
mystery,  unless  it  were  in  some  way  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
great  project  that  he  wished  to  undertake?  It  would  also  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  writings  of  Adam  of  Bremen  had 
very  generally  found  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  Europe;  if  they 
had,  all  who  wished  might  read  that  the  Danish  king  “Spoke  of  an 
island  in  that  ocean  discovered  by  many  which  is  called  Vinland, 
for  the  reason  that  vines  grow  wild  there,  which  yield  the  best  of 
wine"’. 

Laurence  M.  Larson. 

University  of  Illinois. 
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REVIEW 

AUislandiscbcs  Elemenlarbuch  von  Andreas  Heiisler.  Zugleich  zweite  Au(- 
lagc  des  Allhlandischen  Elcmcnturbuches  von  Bernhard  Kahle.  In  Germanische 
Bibliothek,  ed.  Wilhelm  Streitberg.  Heidelberg  191,^.  pp.  XIH-264. 

A  second  edition  of  Kahle’s  well-known  book  has  long  been  needed,  but  what 
we  have  before  us  is  really  a  new  book  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  its 
predecessor  except  the  name  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  the  same  series.  As 
the  author  himself  tells  us,  not  a  single  chapter  has  been  taken  over  from  Kahle’s 
work  and  all  the  main  chapters  are  arranged  on  a  wholly  different  plan. 

To  offer  a  beginner  a  presentation  of  Old  Norse  phonology  that  is,  at  the  same 
time,  thoroughly  scientific  and  intelligible  is  not  an  easy  task.  Kahle,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  had  not  accomplished  it.  His  method  was  the  usual  one  of 
most  German  textbooks  on  the  Germanic  dialects,  viz.,  to  take  up  the  history 
of  every  sound  by  itself,  tracing  the  changes  from  Pre-Germanic  into  Old  Norse. 
Heusler  does  not  break  with  this  tradition.  His  arrangement  is  different  in 
that  it  presents  the  phenomena  of  combinatory  change,  such  as  umlaut,  break¬ 
ing,  consonantal  assimilations,  in  separate  groups.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  this  is  only  a  minor  help. 
The  method  which  takes  Pre-Gcrmanic  as  its  basis  and  treats  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  language  from  the  viewpoint  of  Pre-Germanic  grammar,  is  undoubtedly 
thoroughly  scientific,  but  its  pedagogical  value  is  very  limited,  for,  unless  the 
student  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Urgrrmanisch,  he  has  to  take  all  the  premises 
for  granted.  Now  a  study  of  this  subject  is  impossible  until  the  dialects  are 
mastered.  The  student  who  begins  the  study  of  Gothic  or  Icelandic  as  a  rule 
knows  nothing  of  Urgermaniscb  and  references  to  the  works  of  Streitberg  or 
Kluge  are  of  little  use  to  him.  He  is  unable  to  understand  or  to  verify  recon¬ 
structed  forms  marked  with  asterisks.  Vet  such  forms  are  often  the  only  ones 
adduced  to  exemplify  certain  sound-changes,  e.  g.,  §  69,  i>y.  urn.  lingxva> 
lyng.  Why  not  choose  Iryggr  or  ykkar,  where  the  corresponding  Gothic  forms 
are  available?  And  how  can  a  beginner  appreciate  equations  like  O.  N.  lodda, 
spolta  with  O.  H.  G.  spotton  in  relation  to  the  change  of  Pre-Germanic 
t5S,  jjfi  to  dd,  tt?  Especially  when  the  etymology  of  both  these  e.xamples  is  quite 
obscure  (see  Hirt-Weigand  WdrkrbmU  s.  v.  ZoUe,  Spoil). 

So  the  question  arises  whether  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  a  different 
plan  is  not  desirable,  namely,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  Pre-Gcrmanic 
basis,  to  present  the  facts  of  Old  Norse  jdwnology  by  themselves  and  give  the 
historical  and  comparative  explanations  separately  where  they  will  not  confuse 
and  discourage  the  beginner.  It  goes  without  sa>ing  that  a  student  before 
attempting  the  study  of  Icelandic  or  any  other  Germanic  dialect  should  master 
Gothic,  but  that  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  him.  The  writer  of  an 
elementary  introduction,  if  he  wants  to  make  his  book  of  real  service,  should 
keep  this  in  mind. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  morphology  shows  an  innova¬ 
tion  deserv'ing  of  all  prai.se,  namely  the  placing  of  the  Gothic  paradigms  by  the 
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side  of  the  Icelandic  ones.  This  is  but  logical,  for  why  treat  the  phonology 
comparatively  and  the  inflections  in  a  purely  descriptive  manner,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  textbooks? 

The  greatest  changes,  however,  are  in  the  third  part  dealing  with  Old  Norse 
syntax,  to  which  Heusler  devotes  87  pages  against  22  in  Kahle’s  edition.  That 
the  comparative  method  is  not  employed  here  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact,  so  the 
author  frankly  avows,  that  the  material  for  such  treatment  is  at  present  wholly 
inadequate.  At  best  the  comparative  method  could  only  be  attempted  for 
certain  phases.  Of  chapters  containing  new  syntactic  features  we  note  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  Reflexive  Verbs  (33),  Prepositions  and  Adverbs  (34)  and 
Impersonal  Constructions  (35).  Wholly  new  is  the  chapter  on  Ellipsis  and 
Anacoluthon  (38),  while  the  chapter  on  Relative  Clauses  (§§  457-464)  is  greatly 
expanded.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  idiomatic  phases  of 
Old  Norse  syntax,  the  expansion  is  more  than  justified.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  copious  and  judicious  use  of  examples  with  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  which  gives  the  chapters  on  syntax  a  particular  value. 

The  chrestomathy  is  almost  wholly  new.  Of  the  selections  in  Kahle  only  the 
story  of  Hakon  the  Good  from  Snorri’s  Heimskringla  is  retained.  The  changes, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  not  to  be  regretted,  except  in  the  case  of  those  from  the 
Njdlssaga,  of  which  Kahle  had  presented  an  admirable  extract  telling  the  story 
of  the  slaying  of  Gunnar.  For  this  Heusler  has  substituted  the  chapter  describing 
the  feud  of  the  two  women,  Hallger\ir  and  Bergpora,  how  they  cause  each 
other’s  thralls  to  be  slain.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  change  on 
syntactical  grounds,  it  is  certain  that  the  new  selection  is  inferior  to  the  old  one 
in  human  interest  and  vividness. 

On  p.  224, 1.  5,  kaun  is  a  misprint  for  hann.  On  p.  246  in  the  vocabulary  the 
word  gala  “way”  should  be  inserted  after  gar\)r. 

.Xrthur  F.  J.  Rf.my. 

Columbia  University. 


Jonas  Lie,  Selected  Stories  and  Poems,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
I.  Dorrum,  teacher  of  Norwegian  Language  and  Literature  at  Park  Region 
College.  Published  by  the  Free  Church  Book  Concern,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

This  text,  so  wisely  selected  and  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Dorrum,  is  particularly 
well  fitted  for  high  school  and  college  classes.  The  stories  belong  to  Lie’s  best 
and  most  typical  productions  and  will  serve  to  guide  the  student  to  a  better 
understanding  also  of  the  author’s  larger  works.  Of  one  of  these  short  stories 
the  great  author  and  critic  .Arne  Garborg  says:  “The  charming  little  animal 
story  ‘Nordfjordhesten’  has  earned  for  its  hero  a  world  renown”.  .And  of 
another  he  says:  “In  ‘Finneblod’  Lie  has  for  once  surrendered  himself  fully  to 
his  fancy.  We  drown  in  mystic  sea  mists  and  dream-dizzy  sights  through  which 
a  little  love  story  twines  its  slender  web.  The  whole  is  like  a  feverish  dream, 
but  we  feel  what  a  pastime  it  has  been  for  the  author  to  move  unrestrained  for  a 
while  in  the  world  of  the  draug”.  Besides  the  vocabulary  and  explanatory 
notes  the  book  also  contains  a  short  biography  of  Jonas  Lie. 


Luther  College. 


Knut  Gjer.sf.t. 
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NOTES;  RECENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS 

Vdrt  Sprdk.  Nysvensk  Grammatik  i  uUjorlig  Framstdllning,  by  Adolf  Noreerii 
Numbers  19  and  20,  1914.  We  have  in  earlier  issues  of  this  publication  noted 
the  appearance  of  new  numbers  of  this  truly  monumental  work  on  modern 
Swedish.  After  two  years’  delay  in  issuing  the  publication  again  goes  forward 
with  no.  19,  which  continues  vol.  Ill  on  the  distribution  and  the  history  of  the 
vowels  a,  i,  y,  d  and  in  part  e,  and  no.  20,  which  continues  vol.  VII,  pp.  97-192. 
In  the  latter  the  author  first  discusses  the  subject  of  the  division  of  Swedish 
forms  iformldra)',  then  follows  the  account  of  Descriptive  Morphology:  I,  Word 
Formation,  a.  By  Derivation.  Word-formation  by  derivation  is  then  discussed 
under  the  head  of  1,  Prefix-derivation  and  2,  Suffix-derivation,  the  order  of 
presentation  of  the  material  with  the  author’s  interpretation  being  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  stress  of  the  prefix  and  suffix  and  the  number  of  syllables. 
The  recorded  form  and  the  present  pronunciation  are  both  given  together  with 
citation  of  all  words  containing  the  prefix  or  suffix  discussed.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  author  will  be  able  to  get  ready  the  continuing  numbers  of  this 
work  in  1915. 

It  has  been  a  surprise  to  us  that  a  systematic  investigation  of  Wergeland’s 
language  has  not  been  undertaken  before;  it  is  certainly  a  fruitful  field  and  in 
itself  a  most  interesting  study.  It  was  therefore  a  very  happy  thought  which 
led  Didrik  Arup  Seip  to  the  examination  of  the  subject  which  now  appears  under 
the  title  Norskhet  i  S progel  hos  Wergeland  ag  hans  Samtid.  Wergeland  was  the 
one  who  first  unfurled  the  Norwegian  flag  also  in  linguistic  matters.  He  was  a 
pathfinder,  and  whether  one  wishes  to  study  the  history  of  the  nationalizing  of 
the  Riksmaal  or  the  rise  of  the  Landsmaal  Wergeland  is  a  natural  point  of 
departure.  Our  author  has  made  an  interesting  and  a  most  welcome  contribu¬ 
tion  to  recent  Norwegian  linguistic  history.  Aptly  he  emphasizes  how  well 
suited  Wergeland’s  language  is  as  a  basis  for  an  investigation  of  the  language  of 
the  time,  because  of  the  extent  and  wide  range  of  his  authorship  as  both  regards 
literary  forms  and  subject  matter.  We  are  first  given  an  account  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  milieu  and  early  “strivings”  in  a  separatist  direction.  This  is  then 
followed  up  by  an  analysis  of  Wergeland’s  contribution  to  it,  his  various  styles, 
orthography,  phonology,  inflexions,  syntax,  word-formation  and  lexicography. 
The  work  closes  with  a  complete  glossary  of  Wergeland’s  Norwegian  words  and 
word-forms  (pp.  149-202)  and  a  final  chapter  on  Norwegian  tendencies  in  the 
language  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  published  by  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.,  Chris¬ 
tiania,  1914,  pp.  217. 

Another  briefer  recent  investigation  in  Norwegian  philology  is  a  pamphlet 
which  comes  under  the  title  Heidmarksbrcv  1315-J560,  Kjcldkritisk  Siudie  by 
Sigurd  Kolsrud,  and  which  appears  in  a  scries  of  contributions  to  Northern 
philology  by  students  at  Christiania  University,  edited  by  Magnus  Olsen.  It 
appears  as  the  main  thesis  for  the  doctorate  examination  in  Scandinavian  phi¬ 
lology  and  we  gather  that  the  completed  study  will  appear  later.  Mr.  Kolsrud 
has  taken  for  his  investigation  the  charters  of  the  period  in  question  from 
Hedemarken  (Hei'Smgrk)  about  .160  specimens,  all  written  in  Norwegian,  of 
which  Hamar  has  76  and  Ringsaker  68,  other  settlcment.s  less.  Of  these  159  are 
from  before  1420,  106  from  the  period  1420-1480  and  99  from  the  years  1480- 
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1560.  As  the  title  indicates  it  is  a  study  of  these  letters  as  sources,  but  this,  of 
course,  involves  a  consideration  of  their  linguistic  forms  and  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  spoken  and  the  written  language  of  the  period  in  question. 
1914,  pp.  37. 

Das  schwacke  Prateritum  und  seine  Vorgeschichte  by  Hermann  Collitz  published 
as  Hesperia,  Sekriften  zur  germanischen  Pkilologie,  No.  1,  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  pp.  xvi-|-256,  1912.  While  this  work  is  not  recent  its  very  great 
importance  will  warrant  a  belated  notice  rather  than  none.  As  an  American 
publication  we  are  especially  glad  to  welcome  a  work  like  this  which  takes  its 
place  at  once  among  the  most  significant  contributions  of  recent  years  to  the 
study  of  Germanic  Philology  either  here  or  abroad.  A  Vonvorl  of  si.xteen  pages 
gives  a  historical  survey  of  the  study  of  Germanic  philology  in  .\merica  inclusive 
of  German  instruction  in  .\merica,  the  founding  of  journals  devoted  to  Germanics 
and  sf)ecial  university  studies;  there  follows  a  most  timely  emphasis  upon  the 
need  of  scholarship  abroad  to  keep  in  touch  with  .American  contributions  to  the 
field  of  Germanics  in  its  various  parts,  German,  English,  Scandinavian.  Col- 
litz’s  work  is  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  problem  of  the  weak  preterite  in 
Germanic  to  the  solution  of  which  he  has  made  significant  contributions  before.* 
There  is  first  an  introductory  chapter  on  earlier  xdews,  and  the  advance  of  in¬ 
vestigation  between  1875  and  the  present  (pp.  1-26).  In  the  subsequent 
investigation  it  has  been  the  author’s  desire  especially  to  clear  up  the  problem  of 
the  dental  of  the  preterite.  Space  forbids  a  rexnew  here' of  the  work;  we  can 
only  call  attention  to  it.  That  the  dental  of  the  weak  preterite  not  only  co¬ 
incides,  as  generally  held,  with  that  of  the  weak  participle  but  also  with  that  of 
the  verbal  abstracts  with  Ind.  E.  suffix  -//  (chapter  II)  and  that  the  basis  of  the 
Gmc.  dental  is  to  be  sought  in  two  Ind.  E.  dentals,  one  =  Ind.  E.  dh,  in  W.  Gmc. 
de-d-a,  “did,  ”  and  forms  like  habda,  ‘had,  ”  where  the  d  was  preceded  by  a  media, 
another,  an  Ind.  E.  t  for  all  other  cases  (chapter  HI),  represent  the  main  theses  of 
the  work.  This  is  then  followed  in  chapter  IV'  by  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  t  and  the  endings  of  the  weak  preterite. 

A.  B.  Benson’s  77»c  Old  Norse  Element  in  Swedish  Romanticism,  announced  as 
in  preparation  in  I,  5,  of  these  Notes,  was  issued  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press  late  in  1914.  It  appears  as  the  eighteenth  volume  in  Columbia  Unkersity 
Germanic  Studies,  pp.  xii-|-192.  We  stated  then  the  plan  of  the  investigation. 
The  work  before  us  is  well  done  and  forms  a  distinct  addition  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  that  most  interesting  p)eriod  in  Swedish  literature  which  we 
associate  most  intimately  with  the  name  Gbtiska  Skolan.  The  weight  of  the 
writer’s  investigation  lies  in  the  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  genuine  interest  in 
Scandinavian  antiquity  was  present  in  both  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  time 
(Gothicism,  Phosphorism)  and  the  characterization  of  that  interest  and  the 
examination  of  the  literature  from  1810-1825  that  makes  use  of  Scandinavian 
saga.  The  literary  chiefs  Tegn6r  and  Geijer  are  treated  only  incidentally,  the 
efiort  being  rather  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  minor  writers.  As  will  be  seen 
the  author  would  disregard  in  the  main  the  distinction  made  between  the  two 
schools,  (chapter  I),  in  this  we  cannot  go  quite  as  far  as  he  does,  however.  They 
are  similar  in  their  nature  as  a  revolt  against  classicism,  but  the  “Gothic”  form 

'“Die  Herkunft  des  schwuchen  Pratertums  der  genn.mischen  Sprachen ’’  1888.  Am.  Journal 
of  Philology,  IX,  42-51. 


of  the  revolt  was  vital,  more  national  and  permanent  in  its  influence  and  clearly 
differentiates  itself  in  many  ways  from  that  of  the  phosphorists.  The  historical 
differentiation  is  a  convenient  one.  Nevertheless  a  modification  of  opinion  as 
to  the  work  of  the  maligned  phosphorists  is  in  order.  The  author’s  contribution 
toward  that,  embodied  in  chapter  I,  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  his  work.  The 
Columbia  series  has  contained  many  good  things,  among  these  Benson’s  is 
decidedly  to  be  included. 

The  Old-Lore  Miscellany  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  VII, 
3,  July,  1914,  contains  “Notes,”  as  the  Inholmsley  dog,  Stromness,  Orkney, 
(Inholmsley  =  0.  N.  hvams-hli"6  or  Modn.  Norwegian  kvams-li);  “A  Visit  to 
Shetland  in  1832”  from  the  Journal  of  Edn'ard  Charlton,  pp.  123-131,  “Orkney 
and  Shetland  Folk,  872-13.SO”  by  .■\.  W.  Johnston,  II,  The  Gaelic  Earls,  131-143, 
and  other  material.  On  p.  103  the  Doomsday  name  Machus  and  the  Norman 
Mauches  is  spoken  of,  and  it  is  asked  “.\s  ch>lrh  {Mkhacl> Mitchell),  would 
Machus> Matchus?”  and  “could  Matthiason  or  Matheusson  become  Matheus, 
Matches}’’  I  would  suggest  that  M aches  cannot  be  identified  with  Matthiason 
through  an  intermediate  Matchus.  An  assumed  Matthiason,  Matheusson, 
granting  falling  off  of  the  son,  would  in  the  Doomsday  Book  assuredly  have  had 
the  spirant,  th,  hence  Mathes,  Mattheiis,  MaihisoT  some  such  form.  As  to  the 
Scotch  Matches,  originally  a  Perth  name  (VI,  8),  it  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Norman  Mauches  cited.  The  Miscellany  for  January  1915  (VIII,  1,  pp.  1-64) 
offers  an  article  by  .■\.  W.  Johnston  on  ‘'0<5al  Law  in  Orkney  and  Shetland” 
and  one  by  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby  on  “Foys  and  Fanteens”  (Shetland  feasts  and 
fasts),  an  Orkney  and  a  Shetland  text  in  dialect,  and  other  good  material. 

Georg  Fasting’s  Religionsfrihelens  Ilistorie  is  a  popular  outline  of  the  history 
of  religious  liberty,  published  by  H.  .\schehoug  &  Co.,  pp.  98,  1914.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  well-written  little  volume  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 
In  an  introductory  chapter  the  author  emphasizes  the  right  of  intellectual  and 
religious  liberty  and  such  liberty  as  the  condition  of  all  progress.  He  then 
traces  the  growth  of  the  striving  for  religious  liberty  from  savagery  where  there 
is  not  only  no  religious  liberty  but  also  the  striving  for  it  is  lacking,  up  through 
the  various  manifestations  of  it  in  antiquity  in  India,  in  the  Greek-Roman  world, 
the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  present.  He  analyses  the  reformatory  work 
of  Buddha,  500  B.  C.,  and  with  some  detail  the  meaning  of  Socrates,  and  in 
recent  times  also  from  the  East,  the  departure  from  Mohammedanism  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Bahaist  sect  founded  in  Persia  at  the  close  of  the  XIXth  century. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Jews  of  Biblical  times,  others  to  early  Christianity, 
the  medieval  Catholic  church,  when  tolerance  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  the  Germanic  world  and  the  significance  of  the  reformation. 
And  he  finds  the  strivings  for  political  rights  and  freedom  of  worship  among  the 
English  people  in  the  XV’IIth  century  and  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  and  the 
founding  of  the  first  English  colony  in  America  in  1620  as  the  events  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  modern  religious  liberty.  He  then  traces  the  expression  of 
this  in  European  law-making  in  the  XIXth  century  The  work  is  fascinating 
in  its  style  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in  compressing  a  great  amount  of 
material  into  small  compass  (something  which  is  often  especially  characteristic, 
perhaps  of  Norwegian  writers). 
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Tuming  to  Scandinavian-American  textbooks  I  shall  first  call  attention  to 
Stomberg’s  Frithjofs  Saga  of  Esaias  Tegnfir,  published  by  The  Augustana  Book 
Concern,  pp.  17  +  197,  1914.  The  work  is  supplied  with  a  brief  Introduction, 
Notes,  a  Vocabulary  and  a  Bibliography  of  the  principal  helps  for  the  study 
of  the  poem.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  well  done  and  the  text  carefully 
edited  in  the  reform  orthography.  To  save  space  the  short-lined  stanzas  of 
canto  XV,  Frithjof  gdr  i  lands flykl,  have  been  printed  in  double  columns;  we 
would  have  preferred  the  single  columns  as  is  usual.  The  Notes  will  be  helpful; 
a  brief  examination  of  the  X'ocabulary  indicates  care  in  the  recording  of  words 
occurring;  as  to  whether  all  meanings  of  occurring  words  are  similarly  recorded 
1  have  not  had  the  time  to  ascertain.  The  book  is  neatly  gotten  out,  and  we 
welcome  it  to  our  work  in  Swedish.  There  should  be  room  for  it  by  the  side  of 
the  more  elaborate  edition  published  before  by  the  Engberg-Holmberg  Co., 
Chicago,  with  Notes  and  much  critical  apparatus. 

Elmquist’s  Swedish  Phonology  announced  before  appeared  in  February,  1915. 
It  is  published  by  the  Engberg-Holmberg  Co.,  pp.  64.  This  will  be  a  most  useful 
handbook  for  class  work  in  elementary  Swedish,  and  should  be  used  with  the 
author’s  Swedish  Grammar,  which  apjieared  last  fall.  The  Phonology  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  practical  guide  and  to  be  used  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work. 
Matters  phonetic  and  orthographic  are  treated  only  incidentally.  For  a  full 
treatment  of  the  latter  the  student  may  further  use  Jules  Mauritzson’s  Svrnsk 
Riillskrivningldra,  1908,  to  which  the  author  refers.  The  author  presents  briefly 
and  clearly  the  fundamental  facts,  however,  of  Swedish  accent,  quantity,  the 
vowels,  diphthongs  and  consonants  with  closing  paragraphs  on  “Uniformity  of 
Pronunciation,  rikssprdk  and  dialects  and  local  differences  of  High  Swedish. 

We  are  also  able  to  announce  a  series  of  three  text  editions  of  Strindberg’s 
plays  to  be  gotten  out  with  introduction,  vocabulary  and  notes  by  Prof.  A.  L. 
Elmquist  of  Northwestern  University  and  Instr.  Joseph  .\lexis  of  Nebraska 
University.  The  publisher  is  to  be  A.  Bonnier,  N.  Y.  We  shall  speak  of  this 
series  again  ujwn  issue  of  vol.  I. 

P.  Groth.  A  Norwegian  Grammar.  2d  Edition.  Cammermcyer’s  Boghandel, 
Publishers.  Christiania,  1914,  pp.  114.  The  well-known  house  of  Cammer- 
meyer  has  done  the  cause  of  the  study  of  Norwegian  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  a  real  service  in  getting  out  a  second  edition  of  this  book.  Groth’s  gram¬ 
mar  (earlier  title  Dano-N orwegian  Grammar)  has  been  much  used  in  .America. 
The  new  edition  follows  the  same  plan  but  the  book  has  been  extensively 
revised  and  confines  itself  now  to  Norwegian  (Riksmaal);  it  is  very  attract¬ 
ively  gotten  up,  being  printed  on  the  very  best  paper  with  clean-cut  type,  neatly 
spaced,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  a  dark  gray  flexible  cover.  There  are  four 
pages  of  historical  Introduction,  forty  pages  on  Norwegian  Sounds  and  seventy 
of  Morphology  with  Syntactical  Remarks.  The  book  should  be  used  especially 
with  college  classes.  .\s  will  be  seen  this  grammar  emphasizes  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion;  a  special  feature  of  it  is  the  illustrations  of  differences  between  colloquial 
and  solemn  style.  In  general  the  presentation  is  conservative. 

Also  First  Year  Norse  by  Maren  Michelet  has  recently  appeared  in  a  new 
edition,  1914,  pp.  XIV+282.  This  grammar  of  Norwegian  is  published  by 
The  Free  Church  Book  Concern,  Minneapolis.  It  differs  from  the  1st  ed.  in 
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containing  a  lesson  on  letter  writing,  and  in  the  addition  of  an  English-Nor- 
wcgian  vocabulary.  Connected  exercises  are  introduced  from  Lesson  XIX; 
selected  short  texts  are  oflFered  from  the  first  lessons.  The  book  is  more  than  a 
grammar,  containing  thirty-five  pages  of  text  and  approximately  a  similar 
amount  in  the  grammar  proper.  The  work  has  been  carefully  done,  and  is 
intended  for  high  school  and  college  classes.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  Miss 
Michelet’s  very  successful  experience  in  the  teaching  of  Norwegian  in  the 
Minneapolis  schools.  The  emphasis  upon  American-Norwegian  literature  that 
is  made  in  the  selections  for  reading  is  a  distinctive  feature. 

A  pamphlet  of  Notes  and  Vocabulary  for  Boken  om  Norge,  vol.  I,  prepared  by 
Dikka  Reque  and  J.  H.  Hjelmstad  has  also  recently  been  issued  by  The  Free 
Church  Book  Concern,  1914,  67  pages. 

Sigurd  Ibsen,  Henrik  Ibsen’s  son,  is  already  well-known,  to  Europeans  at 
least,  as  an  essayist.  In  Robert  Frank,  published  last  year,  there  appears  from 
his  pen  his  first  drama.  Of  this  work  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  recently 
issued  a  translation  by  Marcia  Hargis  Janson,  which  is  exceedingly  well  done 
from  the  standpoint  of  literary  quality;  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  of  its 
technique  as  a  translation.  The  play  itself  is  strong  and  shows  the  younger 
Ibsen  to  possess  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  theme  is  a  solution  of  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 

Few  Danish  writers  have  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  in  Germany  than 
Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  whose  Niels  Lyhne  and  Marie  Grubbe  are  perhaps  almost 
as  well  known  there  as  the  masteqfieces  of  German  literature.  Jacobsen’s  works 
have  again  Ijeen  issued  in  an  edition  of  J.  P.  Jacobsen’s  Sdmtliche  Werke,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Insel-Verlag,  Leipzig,  pp.  1052.  See  article  on  German  transla¬ 
tions  by  Prof.  O.  FL  Lessing  above,  p.  109. 

The  last  number  of  Antikvarisk  Tidskrift  (XXI,  1,  1915)  offers  the  first 
instalment,  pp.  1-192,  of  an  investigation  on  “Boning,  grav  och  tempel”  by 
Oscar  Montelius.  The  author  wishes  to  trace  “The  history  of  the  human  habi¬ 
tation  from  the  childhood  of  the  race  to  the  present”  (p.  1).  On  account  of  the 
connection  in  religion  and  practical  life  between  the  habitation,  the  grave  and 
the  temple  he  gathers  the  three  into  the  scope  of  his  investigation  with  the  view 
of  presenting  in  outline  the  main  steps  in  the  evolution  and  the  relation  between 
the  three  with  special  reference  to  earlier  times.  From  the  dwellings  by  vertical 
cliffs  and  natural  grottos,  through  fashioned  or  made  grottos  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  examples  mainly  from  ancient  times  but  with  constant  references 
to  survivals  in  modern  life,  as  French  and  Chinese  grotto-dwellings*  and  the 
Hindu  pile-d .•’ellings  of  Singa]>ore,  he  carries  the  study  in  this  number  to  cot¬ 
tages  with  entry  and  the  modern  stave-houses  of,  especially,  Norway.  Of  every 
new  type  or  variation  there  are  illustrations  of  the  exterior  and  generally  also  of 
the  interior  plan. 

Much  of  the  efforts  of  “Foreningen  til  norske  Fortidsmindesmaerkers  Bevar- 
ing”  has  during  the  past  two  years  been  directed  to  the  study  of  the  old  churches 
and  objects  connected  therewith.  This  S<x:iety,  organized  Dec.  16,  1844,  has 
performed  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  the  preservation  of  Norway’s  historical 
monuments  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  the  restoration  of  old  buildings  and  aid- 

*  We  learo.  e.  g.,  that  millioos  of  Chinese  to-day  are  troglodytes,  (p.  18.) 
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ing  local  societies  in  related  work.  The  first  report,  which  I  have  before  me, 
that  for  1845,  was  a  pamphlet  of  22  pages.  It  has  now  to  its  credit  a  stately 
array  of  volumes,  publishing  each  year  appro.ximately  250  pages.  The  Aars- 
beretning  for  1913,  issued  1914,  contains  among  much  other  scientific  material 
a  study  of  “Kintt  Kirke,"  on  the  island  of  Kinn  west  of  Flor0,  by  Carl  Berner, 
with  many  illustrations,  “indskrifter  paa  gamle  Kirkeklokker  i  Nordland  og 
Finmarken”  by  O.  Nicolaisen,  an  account  of  “Tj^ing  Kirke"  by  Carl  Berner 
and  “Olden  Kirke"  by  Gerh.  Fischer.  A  brief  account  of  “ Bergenhus  i  del  19de 
Aarhundrede"  by  Haakon  Schetelig  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  Distributor 
of  the  publications  is  Gr0ndahl  &  Son,  Toldbodgaten  27,  Christiania. 

Among  recent  additions  to  classroom  helps  for  the  study  of  Norwegian  we 
also  have  I.  Dorrum’s  Selected  Stories  and  Poems  of  Jonas  Lie,  edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  published  by  the  Frei  Church  Book  Concern.  See  above, 
p.  121.  The  text  has  been  normalized,  the  Notes  are  quite  full  and  generally 
good,  the  Vocabulary,  however,  somewhat  inadequate;  a  class  with  which  I  am 
now  using  the  book  constantly  fails  to  find  a  word  in  the  Vocabulary.  With  the 
correction  of  this  lack  in  a  second  edition  this  book  should  occupy  a  leading 
place  in  our  class-reading  in  second  year  Norwegian.  The  book  is  well-printed 
and  neatly  bound. 


Two  Books  by 


PROFESSOR  A.  LOUIS  ELMQUIST 

Northwestern  University 

Elementary  Swedish  Grammar 

322  Pages  Price,  $1.00 

A  beginner’s  book  intended  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

SIMPLE,  CLEAR,  ACCURATE 

The  only  Swedish  grammar  that  distinguishes  consistently 
between  written  and  spoken  Swedish. 

The  only  Sv.edish  grammar  that  teaches  the  student  when  to 
use  the  grave  accent,  and  when  the  acute. 

The  only  Swedish  grammar  that  emphasizes  pronunciation 
beyond  the  introduction  on  pronunciation. 

It  contains:  A  brief  account  of  pronunciation 

Twenty-five  lessons,  treating  the  parts  of  speech 
in  natural  sequence,  making  the  book  con¬ 
venient  for  reference;  abundant  exercises. 
Appendixes  containing  various  summaries,  a  very 
complete  list  of  verbs,  and  a  bibliography. 
Vocabularies  and  very  detailed  indexes. 

Each  of  the  lessons  contains  a  careful  account  of  pronunciation, 
acute  and  grave  accent,  and  peculiarities  of  the  spoken  language, 
according  as  the  material  of  each  lesson  gives  occasion. 

Professor  Elmquist's  Swedish  Grammar  has  been 
highly  commended  by  leading  authorities  in  Sweden  and 
America  for  its  accuracy  and  pedagogical  merits 

Swedish  Phonology 

64  Pages  Price,  50  cents 

A  useful  account  of  Swedish  pronunciation,  for  use  in  schools 

The  Engberg-Holmberg  Publishing  Co. 

901  Belmont  Avenue  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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